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A Threat te Liberty 
It must be apparent to every thinking lover of Liberty that determined efforts are 
being made to use the war as an excuse to restore prohibition to America. And in 


the wake of prohibition will come all the evils of bootlegging and organized crime that 
made the first ''experiment'’ one of the blackest pages in our history. 


Already bootlegging is beginning to appear in proportions sufficient to cause 
concern to law enforcement officials as well as the legitimate Alcoholic Beverage 
Industry. 


The bootlegger operates wherever the demand for his wares and profits are 
greatest. These areas are in the various States where alcoholic beverage sales have 
been restricted and in those localities where taxes on alcoholic beverages are highest. 
In other words, where a modified form of prohibition already exists. 


America is engaged in a life and death struggle for liberty. 
It would, indeed, be a sad commentary were our fighting men to 
return home to find their liberties curtailed by those for whom 
they fought lest all liberty he lost. 


In recognition of the fact that Beer Is a Beverage of Moderation, the California 
Brewing Industry, ever since repeal of notional prohibition, has consistently advocated 
self-regulation within the industry. It asks the support of the public in not patronizing 
taverns or retail outlets which do not conduct their establishments in accordance with 
public welfare and good morals. 


Sacrifice is the order of the day. The Brewing Industry is sacrificing much to 
assure the public that its quality of beer will not be lessened. It asks the public to be 
patient if the quantity of beer available is not sufficient and above all — to be 
moderate in its drinking habits. 


And before buying beer — buy war stamps and war bonds. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BREWERS INSTITUTE 


Northern Division 


Breweries Brand 
ACME BREWERIES _ . ss vovectecesss-e+s...ACME 
GENERAL BREWING CORPORATION _._LUCKY LAGER 
GRACE BROS. BREWING COMPANY __..... PREMIUM PALE 
PACIFIC BREWING & MALTING COMPANY WIELAND'S 
RAINIER BREWING COMPANY... RAINIER 
REGAL AMBER BREWING COMPANY . REGAL PALE 
SAN FRANCISCO BREWING CORPORATION...._ BURGERMEISTER 
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Viewing San Francisco Union Labor of World War | 


APPENINGS, dates and people in the labor movement in San Fran- 
H cisco (principally) during a year of the last World War is the subject 
taken for presentation in this Anniversary Edition of the LaBor CLARION, 
and compiled from its files. Although the paper is this week entering upon its 
forty-third year of publication, to revert to an earlier date for review might 
not prove of such intimate interest to many readers who can recall at least 
some of the events of the year, February 1918 to February 1919, which is the 
period here usec. 


The United States was then nearing the end of its first year in the World 
War, while today it has passed its second year of engagement in an even 
wider conflict among nations. The dates (in months) here used may be con- 
sidered as approximate due to the fact that the first issues in one month might 
record happenings of the latter part of the preceding month; also, the allotted 
space permits only very brief mention of the various events and persons, and 
compels omission of numerous others of great interest. The summary follows: 


Observe Labor Loyalty Week 


The second week in February was observed throughout the nation as 
“Labor Loyalty Week.” The celebration in San Francisco, held on Lincoln’s 
birthday, was under auspices of the local branch of the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, and was held in the Civic Auditorium. Mayor James 
Rolph presided, the principal speaker was Samuel M. Shortridge, and the 
renowned dramatic soprano, Mme. Jomelli, rendered patriotic songs, 

Secretary Paul Scharrenberg of the California State Federation of Labor 
had been “conscripted” to serve on the Federal Commission on Conciliation, 
and Daniel C. Murphy, Federation president, was designated to fill Scharren- 
hberg's position until it was determined to what extent the former’s duties 
would compel his absence from the State. It was later made known that 
Scharrenberg would return the latter part of March. A total of 23 members 
of Cooks’ Union No. 44 had joined the colors. 


President Woodrow Wilson had named a federal commission to investigate 
the Preparedness Day bomb eases, which included that of Tom Mooney, and 
throughout the year the latter's case in its numerous phases was to occupy 
much attention in the Labor Council. 


Roster of Council Officials 


Installed as officers of the Labor Council were: President, Daniel P. Hag- 
gerty; vice-president, William T. Bonsor; secretary, John A. O'Connell; 
financial secretary, James J. MeTiernan; sergeant-at-arms, Patrick O’Brien; 
executive committee, James Bailey, Alexander Atwood, J. D. Barnes, William 
T. Bonsor, Michael Casey, George Cullen, Theodore Johnson, George Kid- 
well, J. R. Matheson, M. J. MeGuire, Patrick O’Brien, Stanley Roman, Ben- 
jamin B. Rosenthal. 

An editorial in the Lasor Cuaron, of which James W. Mullen was then 
editor, related to shipyard workers in Los Angeles being compelled to buy 
real estate from certain firms before securing employment. The Los Angeles 
Examiner had published affidavits from two of the victims. 

There had been a strike in Germany, in which eight demands had been 
made by the workers upon the Government, but the military machine had 
heen able to compel the strikers to resume employment. 


Union Label Section Ball 


A ball given by the Union Label Section in the Labor Temple on February 
) was reported a great success. Among members of the arrangements com- 
mittee were Peter Fitzgerald, George Kidwell, Jonas Grace, George J. Plato, 
Roe Baker, E. G. Buehrer, Peter Barling and Benjamin Brundage. Secretary 
O'Connell of the Labor Council was engaged in negotiating working agree- 
ments for the Sugar Workers and Auto and Carriage Painters’ unions. 

In March the Molders’ Union in San Francisco had a seale of $5.80 for 
eight hours; 62 members had been admitted on transfer cards, 16 by initia- 
tion and 4 by reaffiliation during the month. Tt was the first time in history 
the loeal had given publicity to the fact that molders were in demand. 

A mass meeting was held in the Labor Temple to welcome two labor rep- 
resentatives from Britain: Charles Dunean and William Mosses. The Labor 
Council indorsed a resolution calling for four tracks on Market street, pre- 
sented by Thomas Zant of the Carpenters, then 2 well known figure in the 


labor movement and advocate of municipal ownership. The Janitors’ Union 
had increased its membership through the addition of women recruits; it was 
reported a number of managers had discharged men and replaced them with 
women “to help win the war,” but the women were being paid reduced wages, 
and they were coming into the union to gain protection. 

The Labor Council indorsed a proposal pending before the Board of Su- 
pervisors for the establishment of « sanitorium outside the city limits to 
alleviate those suffering from tuberculosis. The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
amended its laws so as to prohibit members from working more than nine 
hours daily and compelling them to take an hour for lunch. Cemetery Em- 
ployees’ Union gained a minimum seale of $4 daily. Cooks’ Helpers No. 110 
had adopted a new scale calling for $14 and $16 a week and the 9-hour day. 


Injunction Against Molders 


In April, at a special election, Tom Howard was elected assistant secretary 
of Machinists’ Lodge No. 68. A Santa Clara County judge issued a permanent 
injunction forbidding the Molders’ Union to picket a plant in San Jose. The 
Bakery Wagon Drivers signed a new wage scale of $28.75, reducing hours from 
nine to eight, and granting an additional holiday with pay, making seven such 
holidays. Walter V. Woehlke had written a series of articles for the Sunset 
magazine, attacking organized labor, and the Boilermakers’ Union called for 
the governmental authorities to make a searching investigation into the af- 
fairs, purposes and aims of the author of the articles, 


Bert La Rue, a well known member of the Waiters’ Union, and long active 
in its affairs, passed away on April 19. Mailers’ Union No. 18 elected the 
following: President, George Wyatt; vice-president, Louis Giller: secretary, 
Edward W. Hoertkorn; sergeant-at-arms, E. F. Graendorf: delegates to Labor 
Council, Leroy C. Smith and George Wyatt. 


President Wilson’s Letter 


In May, the letter which President Wilson had written to Governor 
Stephens on January 22, in relation to the Mooney case, was made public. 
The Hospital Stewards and Nurses applied for representation in the Labor 
Council. 


James C. Dunn of the Photo-Engravers was president of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, B. Donahue of the Press Assistants was vice-president, 
and Ferdinand Barbrack of the Mailers, secretary-treasurer and business rep- 
resentative. Mrs. Melita Broyles, the first woman operator to have joined the 
Elevator Operators and Starters’ Union (then No, 495) was discharged by a 
downtown store, the reason being given that she was “an agitator.” Garment 
Workers’ Union mourned the passing of Lola Moore, 2 member of the organ- 
ization for 16 years, and who, though afflicted with paralysis of the limbs 
since childhood, had patiently gone through life and earned her own living. 


Sympathy in Bereavement 


The Labor Council named a committee to attend the funeral of the father 
of Mayor James Rolph, who had passed away at the age of 80 years. D. P. 
Haggerty, John A. O'Connell, John P. McLaughlin, Thomas P. Garrity and 
M. J. McGuire comprised the Council committee. Friends mourned the death 
of Harry A. Scheel, statistician in the State Bureau of Labor Statisties, and 
connected with that department for ten years, and in which capacity he had 
rendered valuable aid in promoting labor legislation; he had been overcome 
by heat while on a business mission to the Imperial Valley. Nearly 5000 mem- 
bers attended the picnic of the Iron Trades Council, held at Shell Mound 
Park. The event celebrated the inauguration of the Saturday half-holiday, 
the first to be granted since the entrance of the United States into the war. 
Jack Alt, former secretary of Waiters’ Union No. 30, when the headquarters 
were on Turk street, was taken by death. 

President Woodrow Wilson telegraphed to the A.F.L. convention, being 
held at St. Paul (the meetings were then held in June), asking that President 
Gompers convey “my congratulations upon the patriotic support which the 
members of your organization have given to the program of the nation in the 
last year, not only in the trenches and on the battlefield, where so many of 
our younger men are now in uniform, but equally in the factories and ship- 
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yards and workshops of the country where the Army is supported and sup- 
plied by the loyal industry of your skilled craftsmen. * * *” 

Secretary O'Connell of the Labor Council received an interesting letter 
from William Mosses, one of the British delegation who had visited this coun- 
try (above referred to) in which was related how the Germans had treated 
the Russians after signing the peace treaty with the latter nation. The Wait- 
resses’ Union reported general acceptance of their new scale, which ranged, 
according to shifts, from $12 to $15 for eight hours. 


Promote Economic Peace 


The Labor Council adopted a resolution requesting unions to pledge them- 
selves not to discontinue work in connection with food products or their 
distribution without first conferring with the representative of the U. S. 
Food Administration. Cooks’ Helpers No. 110 announced it would be located 
at 149 Fifth street, after July 1. 


A cafeteria to accommodate 2000 at one time was to be built and operated 
by the Union Iron Works. Charles P. Howard, president of the Portland 
Central Labor Council and representing the U. S. Department of Labor, 
addressed the Labor Council. He said there were 69 shipyards on the Atlantic 
Coast, which were only 4 to 20 per cent organized, while on the Pacifie Coast 
there were 19 yards, with 94 per cent organization. “And you will feel proud 
to learn that these 19 yards on the Pacifie Coast, with their better union 
organization, turned out 50 per cent of the tonnage which took the water last 
year.” A news item reported the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce had 
wired a protest to Washington against a pending measure for guarantee of 
deposits in national banks. 


Labor Day Committeemen 


Among those named by the Labor Council to serve on the Labor Day 
Committee were: Theodore Lindquist, Roe Baker, Dan Regan, Thomas 
Garrity, Milton Maxwell, 8S. T. Dixon, Emil Buehrer, George Flatley, George 
Bell, W. G. Desepte, William T. Bonsor, Paul Scharrenberg, T. A. Reardon, 
Michael Casey, Laura Molleda, John P. McLaughlin, D. C. Murphy, J. E. 
Dillon; and D. P. Haggerty and John A. O’Connell ex-officio. 


George G. Kidwell was elected president of the Union Label Section, H. 
B. Parpold vice-president, W. G. Desepte recording secretary Butchers’ 
Union No. 115 elected R. M. Grunhoff president, Robert Aaron vice-president, 
and Milton S. Maxwell recording secretary and business agent. Lt. Henry 
De Man of the Belgian commission on industrial affairs addressed the Labor 
Council at its last meeting in June. He was a representative of the Belgian 
Federation of Trades Unions, and he gave an illuminating description of the 
sentiments of the Belgians regarding the war and their determination to stand 
fast against the Germans, in so far as they were able after their country had 
been overrun by the enemy. 


Profiteers Were Busy 


In July a new item told of a sensational report submitted to the President 
of the Senate by the Federal Trade Commission charging unfair and extor- 
tionate profits being made by many of the Nation's industries vital to the 
war program, among these being five big meat packing concerns. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor had adopted a resolution extending thanks to Francis 
J. Heney, famed attorney, for his aid to the packing-house works in securing 
a favorable decision in an arbitration case (this resolution was forwarded to 
the San Francisco Labor Council and ordered printed in the minutes). 


The president of the State Building Trades Council signed an agreement 
providing there would be no strikes in the Bay district in that industry. The 
agreement was with representatives of governmental agencies, and also pro- 
vided that bids from Eastern firms should he in accord with the local wage 
scales. 


Seven persons were killed and forty injured in the wreck of a United Rail- 
roads “one-man” street car, which carried more than a hundred passengers, 
most of whom were said to be shipyard workers on their way to the Shaw- 
Batcher plant. It was announced the local Fire Department would begin to 
operate under the two-platoon system on August 15. A twenty-four strike of 
barbers, with about 600 called out, was successful in establishing a new scale 
of $25 per week and 60-per-cent-per-chair receipts in excess of $35. 

With the resignation of F. M. Sanford the duties of business agent and 
financial secretary were combined by Butchers’ Unicon No. 115 and Milton S. 
Maxwell became the new official in that capacity. Maj. Charles F. Ward of 
the 121st Canadian Regiment addressed the Labor Council, describing con- 
ditions on the battle fronts, and telling of atrocities committed by the Ger- 
mans in violation of the rules of warfare. At the July 26 meeting of the 
Council, John H: Walker, president of the Tllinois State Federation of Labor, 
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made an address on the necessity for organization and co-operation, and paid 
a splendid tribute to U. S. Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson. 


In August, Grant Hamilton had severed his 15-year service as organizer 
ind legislative representative of the A.F.L. to beeome head of a new bureau 
in the Department of Labor. An item in the Chronicle stated that twenty- 
five years previous J. T. Ellsworth was elected president, James Fagan vice- 
president and M. J. McGlynn secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
This item recalled to members of local labor that there was no existing record 
of the Council officers from its institution in 1891 to the date of the first 
publication of the LaBor Ciarion, in 1901, all such records having been lost 
in the great fire of 1906. It was announced that on August 1 the supplying 
of war industries, in plants cf over 100 workers, with common labor would be 
directed through the U. S. Employment Service. This step was taken to halt 
the “turnover” of labor. 


Building Trades Officials 


The late Richard Caverly, well known in the San Francisco labor move- 
ment, was writing articles for the Labor CLarion from week to week on the 
subject of insurance in various phases. The Building Trades Council elected 
P. H. McCarthy president, John Bell vice-president, and O. A. Tveitmoe 
secretary-treasurer. One of the members elected to the organizing committee 
was James B. Gallagher. It was announced that the Building Trades as a 
body would not participate in the Labor Day parade, but that individual 
unions so desiring would be free to take part. Daniel P. Haggerty and Daniel 
C. Murphy were elected to represent the Labor Council at the State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention at San Diego. It was announced that twenty-five 
measures would appear on the November ballot for decision by the voters. 


Death of Visiting French Leader 


Michael Casey went to Chicago at the request of the Federal Government, 
to mediate in a case affecting 15,000 organized workers and pertaining to 
questicns of jurisdiction. Albert Metin, a former Minister of Labor in: 
France, and member of a French economic and military mission traveling: 
through America, en route to Australia, died in San Francisco and the Labor 
Council adopted resolutions extending svmpathy to his colleagues and the fam- 
ily of the deceased leader. The Moving Picture Operators’ Union gave its fifth 
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annual ball in the Civie Auditorium on August 31. Supervisor Andrew J 
Gallagher was honorary chairman for the event. 


In September the Labor Day celebration was of course the principal fea- 
ture. The parade was three miles long, in seven divisions, with over 55,000 
marching 10 abreast. Daniel P. Haggerty was the grand marshal, and the 
aides were John A. O'Connell, Michael Casey, T. A. Reardon, M. T. Doyle 
and Emil Muri. It was the first parade in which not one of the unions had 
fined members for non-appearance. The Boilermakers had more than 7000 
in line, and the Riggers and Stevedores showed up with 4000. Service flags 
in great number were carried, that of the Labor Council containing 6286 stars. 
The Typographical Union had a number of service men in its line-up, the 
membership being marshalled by Horace Parry, in his Spanish-American war 
uniform. After the parade that union’s servicemen were taken to a downtown 
restaurant for luncheon. 

Takes Courts to Task 


The speaker of the day was W. B. Rubin, attorney for the Molders’ Union, 
who in the course of his remarks took the courts to task for decisions rendered 
in three specific cases—Hitchman Coal Co. vs. John Mitchell, in which it was 
held that an attempt to induce men who worked in a certain mine to join the 
union, with the ultimate purpose of organizing the mines as closed shops 
without the employers’ consent, constituted a breaking of contract of services 
and therefore an unlawful conspiracy; Scharrenberg vs. Dollar Steamship Co., 
holding that the act which prohibited inducing of persons to migrate to this 
country for the purpose cf employment did not apply to seamen; and the 
third case mentioned by the speaker was the U. 8. Supreme Court ruling, in 
the previous June, and by a majority of one, declaring the Child Labor Law 
unconstitutional. 


Comparison of food prices, 2 news item noted, with those of five years 
previous shewed the purchasing power of a dollar had shrunk to 54 cents in 
Washington, D. C., and 63 cents in San Francisco. In one year, from July 
1917 to July 1918, food prices advanced 22 per cent in San Francisco. 

Telling “Why Fish Cost Is High,” an item said that a Massachusetts fish- 
ing company had been bought for 350,000 and the promoter then organized 
an $8,000,000 corporation. Colonel Hammersley, a member of the British 
Parliament addressed the Labor Council. 

The Iron Trades Council heard a lengthy report from its delegates to a 
conference on readjustment of shipyard conditions. Another news item stated 
the annual death rate from disease in the war was fluctuating from 2 to 3 


(Continued. on Page TWENTY) 
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"Win the War” Is Slogan of Organized Workers 


By C. J. HAGGERTY, Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


66 IN THE WAR’ is our slogan for this year. It is more than a slogan; 

we must make it a reality. Labor has strained every muscle, has 
exerted its utmost ingenuity, and has applied its full power to place our indus- 
trial production on a victory basis. That the scope and perspective of our 
military efforts have now assumed offensive operations is in itself proof of 
the admirable job done by labor. 


Up until now the events have been of a preliminary nature. It is true that 
some of them were extremely important, and several knockouts were scored 
by our forces, but the main event still has to be fought. 


Realize Job Is Incomplete 


Although labor’s sweat and strength have produced remarkable results, 
they are far from being exhausted. Not once has labor fooled itself into be- 
lieving that we have completed our job. Just the contrary is true. Today the 
average worker, woman as well as man, realizes that the big drive is due any 
minute and is straining to be a part of it. 


The lack of certain foodstuffs, household articles, and the increase in fed- 
eral regulations caused by the war have been mainly regarded by labor as so 
many annoyances. In spite of the many grumblings, these emergency mea- 
sures responsible for.a number of deprivations to the American people have 
not really provoked any opposition and have not interfered with production 
to any noticeable extent. 

As a whole, labor has not needed to be reminded that we are engaged in 
a deadly war with deadly enemies. This war has been a war of production 
as well as of fighting. On the production side, we started on the offensive 
some time ago. We intend to remain on the offensive until the enemy is 
brought to his knees. 


Free Labor Vindicates Itself 


An inspiring record has been demonstrated to the entire world by the 
heroic accomplishments of American labor—proof that free labor can out pro- 
duce slave labor. This annihilates the philosophy so ardently advocated by 
the Nazis that a regimented labor movement is superior to a free one. It is 
also a devastating reply to the critics of organized labor as well. No one can 
deny that the unions of this country were responsible to a decisive extent for 
mobilizing the full resources of the American wage earners, and the job that 
has been done will redound to the credit of organized labor through the 
centuries. 


This has been no less than a vindication of democracy itself. And that is 
why labor is showing such a keen interest in winning the peace that is to 
follow. To work, sweat and fight for victory in the war presupposes that the 
same interest will be centered on what is to follow when the fighting ends. 
This concern does not interfere with production. In fact, it acts as a stim- 
ulant. 


A most important factor in allaying any unrest and suspicion that may 
exist is to assure the wage earners, the members of the armed forces, and the 
entire American people that the specter of want and insecurity that attended 
the end of the last war has lost its sinister meaning. If labor will have an 
opportunity to express itself at the peace table, it will be part of the guar- 
antee that this eventuality will not materialize. 


Indications of Danger 


Serious alarms of danger that menace the continued vigorous prosecution 
of our war against our enemies must be recognized. These signals are unmis- 
takably threatening, and are so interpreted by labor. The unremitting cam- 
paign that is being waged to discredit labor in the eyes of the American 
people by the disguised enemies of democracy must be forced out into the 
open so that every bit of it can be exposed to public inspection. Labor has 
nothing to fear from such a disrobing, because it knows full well that only by 
this method will it be possible to get at the truth so that no one will be 
misled. 

This campaign directed against labor is not an imaginary one. It is evi- 
denced by the eagerness with which these hidden enemies of democracy seize 
upon any issue or happening that can be utilized to labor's disadvantage. 
These elements are not concerned with the effects their actions may have. 
They are interested chiefly in giving labor a black eye whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Ignoring labor’s contributions, they seek to play up every little strike as 
a major, national catastrophe, and blame the whole labor movement for it. 
If some individual connected with labor is guilty of some law violation, then 


that is used as 2 weapon to heap more mud on the unions. To credit such 
tactics with any seriousness is the same as to condemn business as a whole 
because one businessman has been guilty of swindling. 

Honest and sincere criticism against labor should be treated with the 
greatest amount of conscientiousness. In a democracy the right to have a 
viewpoint and criticize another must be protected as inalienable. That is a 
sure way to progress. But kicking in the clinches and blackjacking from be- 
hind have nothing in common with democracy, and are methods that must be 
as thoroughly removed as the power of our enemies will have to be on the 
fighting front. 

The growing strength of labor always—and this is unfortunate—causes the 
strength of the anti-labor elements to increase. This was what happened .in 
Europe. Labor's increased power was used as the reason why management 
should organize against it. Management in Europe was guilty of making this 
terrible mistake, and found out—only when it was too late—that they had 
walked into a trap set by the Nazis. 


The Nazi Technique 


By using the bait of class-conflict, the Nazis were able to convince the 
employers that it was to their interest to fight the establishment of a strong 
labor movement. To do this, they placed in power the Nazis, whose only 
weapons are violence and force. When they had decapitated the labor move- 
ment, they turned their brutal power against management. In simple words, 
_they played labor and management against each other and came out on top. 

Can this transparent and obnoxious strategy work in this country? That 
is an important question. The answer to it will determine the future status 
of our democracy. It would be suicidal for us to deny that certain employers 
are particularly susceptible to this Nazi program. They are doing their ut- 
most to influence their fellow employers. This group has not learned a single 
thing from the European holocaust that ended with Hitler’s plunging the 


entire world into the present blood hath. 

Labor can overcome these machinations only by exposing 
turn of the road. In this connection, it is important to point 
must not only have a message, but it must have the means 
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message over to the American people. Without a 


labor’s position is hopeless. 


Praise for Labor Press 


Throughout the country the many labor publications have been doing 
yeoman service in this respect. With their comparatively limited resources 
they have been able to spread labor’s message to as many people as possible. 
Our job is to strengthen these labor journals and give them all the help that 
we can. It is one of our principal outlets and is deserving of our unstinting 
support. 

Labor will have to expand its public-relations facilities in the coming year. 
Our opponents have tremendous resources and they do not hesitate to make 
use of them. We must match them in so far as we are able. Already we owe 
a vote of deep thanks to our labor press for the splendid job it has done, is 
doing, and plans to do. 

In California, labor has maintained an enviable position as a social force. 
We have had our trials, and we have given a good account of ourselves. Upon 
the experience we have gained through our past efforts, let us build our new 
objectives, which are to fight for a victorious ending of the war and the sub- 
sequent peace, and to do everything we can to achieve these objectives this 
year, 

Tt ix no longer a secret that the West Coast, and California in particular, 
will assume even greater importance as the war develops in the Pacific. 
Already the added strategie value that has been attached to this area is evi- 
denced in a number of plans directly involving the utilization of all the avail- 
able manpower. 

Labor in California will not only have to continue to do the job it has done 
so well, but it must increase its efforts, and provide leadership as well as solu- 
tions to the numerous problems that will arise in connection with our many 
efforts in behalf of a victorious campaign against the enemy. 

It can be safely anticipated, therefore, that labor must be prepared to 
concentrate all of its energy upon helping win the oncoming, and, what we 
hope to be, the final phase of this war. I have unlimited confidence in my 
belief that labor will not fail in fulfilling this task. The California State Fed- 
eration of Labor will do its utmost to provide the necessary guidance and co- 
operation to all of our unions in order that we may continue to earn our right 
at the peace table. 
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FAMOUS WAR POSTERS 


"Doing all you can, brother ?' 
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FAMOUS WAR POSTERS - Miniatur: 
No. 14 Original poster issued by War Savings Staff. 
Red Cross. Artist: Robert S. Sloan - Free albums and 
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Miniature Reproductions in Full Color 


Free at ASSOCIATED STATIONS 


Dynamic, colorful war posters, painted by the greatest artists of our time, make a priceless 


historical record of World War II. To give these posters and their vital messages millions 


of additional circulation, Associated has arranged to print and distribute miniature, full- 
color reproductions of fifty of the most famous—including Norman Rockwell’s celebrated 


Four Freedoms—free of charge at Associated Service Stations. Information concerning each 
poster and the artist who painted it is printed at the bottom of each miniature reproduction. 
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Your completed poster collection 
will be something you will treas- 
ure always. Start it now, and add 
to it each week. See your nearby, 
helpful Associated Dealer and ob- 
tain your Album and the first two 
posters today. Keep up your collection, and show 
it to your friends, because the additional circula- 
tion thus given these posters’ vital messages is a 
genuine contribution to the war effort. This will 


be one more way in which to be a Citizen Soldier. 
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Observations on State Labor Legislation in 1943 


In an annual review of state labor legislation, in which only workmen’s 
compensation showed a major gain last year, Secretary Frances Perkins cau- 
tioned state labor departments and organized labor against statutes of limi- 
tations on wage claims, a particularly insidious type of law which during 1943 
was quietly enacted im six States. 

Stating that such laws set wage claims apart from other contract claims 
where statutes of limitations usually run six or seven years, the Secretary said 
the 1943 legislation “seriously affected the administration of state minimum- 
wage and wage-collection and wage-payment laws as well as the federal wage- 
hour law.” 

Workmen's compensation made large gains during the year, when thirty- 
nine States materially strengthened their laws, extending coverage to addi- 
tional numbers of workers, in some cases increasing benefits, reducing the 
waiting period, approving occupational disease enactments and creating sec- 
ond injury funds. 


Everyday... 


enjoy 


Increasing pressure to “conserve vital manpower” was behind the creation 
of “second injury” funds in six States to encourage the employment of handi- 
capped workers by employers who otherwise might fear large compensation 
costs if handicapped employees were injured a second time, perhaps perma- 
nently and totally. Such funds should be encouraged, Miss Perkins said, as 
the war wounded return to civilian jobs. Five States also provided oceupa- 
tional disease coverage. 

Looks Toward Future 

As war production passes its peak in various industries and contract ter- 
mination, cancellation, and cut-backs occur, States will want to return such 
industries to peacetime labor standards as fast as possible, the Secretary said, 
and withdraw exemptions which are no longer needed. A number of States 
during 1943 legalized the granting of exemptions from hours of work laws, in 
most cases for limited periods of time, only upon application and proof of 
need and after investigation. 
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Memories of "Dear Old" Slate Pencil Days 


OME nights ago, the writer and his 8-year-old daughter were in a drug 

store, saw some slate pencils and she asked what they were. The sight of 
the pencils brought to our mind the many pleasant associations surrounding 
the same. We see the old unpainted schoolhouse, the hard-boiled teacher who 
was hired because he knew how to curb the larger boys, the uncomfortable 
desks, the poorly lighted room that grew almost dark on stormy days, the 
days when children were to be seen but not heard. 


But the slate and the pencil: The size of the same, and whether you had 
a “stub” or a long pencil, was a sure indication of the social standing of the 
family whose family used the slate. 

Of the latter there were the big double affairs, that when dropped on the 
floor made no noise. That kind had a shock absorber of red felt ‘round the 
edges that kept it from shattering. There were the single slates without the 
shock absorbers. This latter variety generally had a hole drilled in the center 
of the top, or one corner through which a braided string, slick with dirt, was 
passed. On the other end of the string was tied a slate pencil. This pencil 
was often an ornate affair when new. The field of the flag covered a part of 
it. This, in some manner was to instill a feeling of patriotism in its owner— 
and, by George, we believe it did Then there was the little slate, about six 
inches long by four wide. This last was the one that no child was proud of, 
and would probably not have been used unless grim necessity demanded it. 

One wrcte on the slate, then spit on the same and erased it with the elbow— 
unless, and the eases were rare, he owned « sponge. “Slate rags” were not so 
uncommon, but were frowned upon by the teacher, who saw in them another 
more or less legitimate excuse of allowing the child to leave his seat. Spit and 
erase with the elbow, that was the orthodox method, though it would probably 
not be accepted as a sanitary procedure by health officers. But we did not 
have them in those good old days—days before germs were recognized, segre- 
gated, catalogued or turned loose upon an unsuspecting world. Germs? Why, 
those were the days when bad boys were spanked by kind teachers for shooting 
flies with a rubber band. Sanitation was considered a hobby, if it got any 
consideration at all. Recalling those days, it seems that when anyone got sick, 
they either got well or died—much as they do today! 

Those were the days! Slate and pencil days. Health rules were unknown 
and most people were healthier than they are today!—(Selected.) 
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The California Department of Industrial Relations 


By PAUL SCHARRENBERG, Director of the Department 


HE conduct of the California Department of Industrial Relations and the 
six Divisions comprising it affects more people in California than any 
other single agency of state government. The law creating the Department 
of Industrial Relations and putting it into operation was passed in 1927. 
rior to that year, there were several different divisions of state government 
et up for the purpose of protecting the workers of the state. The intent and 
vurpose of this law was to establish a definite co-ordinating agency with the 
1ecessary authority to correlate the work of these various divisions, which, 
though different in set-up, were quite similar in purpose. 
The six Divisions in the Department are: Industrial Accidents and Safety; 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement; Apprenticeship Training; Immigra- 
‘tion and Housing; Industrial Welfare, and Fire Safety. 


Department’s Several Divisions 


The following brief excerpts from the law creating the Department give 
i clear picture of legislative intent: 


“The Department shall be conducted under the control of an executive 
officer to be known as Director of Industrial Relations. * * *” 


“The Chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission shall be ez-officio 
Director of Industrial Relations. The Governor shall designate the Chairman 
of the Industrial Accident Commission from the membership of said Com- 
mission. * * *” 

The members of the Industrial Accident Commission are appointed by the 
Governor for overlapping terms of four years. The chiefs of the other Divi- 
sions are also appointed by the Governor but their terms of office may he 
terminated at the pleasure of the Governor. 

The duties of the Director of Industrial Relations as set forth in the 
statutes are, briefly: To organize the Department, with the approval of the 
Governor, in such manner as to segregate properly and conduct the work of 
the Department; to perform all duties, exercise all powers and jurisdiction, 
assume and discharge all responsibilities, carry out and effect all purposes 


vested by law in the Department of Industrial Relations, except as otherwise 
expressly provided by law. 

The responsibilities of the Director of Industrial Relations may be out- 
lined in nine major functions: 

1. With the consent of the Governor, he co-ordinates the work in the vari- 
ous divisions for the purpose of increasing efficiency and avoiding overlaps in 
the duties to be performed. 

2. He has control over and is responsible for all moneys allocated to the 
Department for the purpose of carrying on its work and that of the Divi- 
sions comprising it, including personnel, materials, supplies, and property. 

3. He accepts responsibility for the proper conduct of all matters affecting 
employer-employee relations in industry, save and except as certain duties 
are set up by law and definitely ascribed to a certain division of the De- 
partment. 

Administrator of Apprenticeship 


4. He is the Administrator of Apprenticeship. By the enactment of Chap- 
ter 220 of the Statutes of 1939 the law theretofore relating to the subject was 
repealed and a new chapter written, dealing with the establishment of ap- 
prenticeship standards with the administration as the responsibility of the 
Director of Industrial Relations. To do this work we have the Division of 
Apprenticeship Training and the California Apprenticeship Council. 

We have ample evidence that securing the right kind of workers for pro- 
duction makes a training program mandatory. It makes no difference whether 
the worker be needed to operate within the bracket of one skill only as a 
production worker, or whether he be required to have a knowledge of all the 
skills of the trade to enable him to act as a leader, supervisor or foreman. It 
all requires training, and training calls for both basic knowledge and manipu- 
lative skills—related mstruction and job experience. For the one we have 
“Trainee” programs and for the other we have “Apprenticeship.” 

5. He shall foster, promote and develop the welfare of the wage earners 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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of California, improve their working conditions, and advance their opportu- 
nities for profitable employment. 

6. He may investigate labor disputes and mediate, arbitrate, or arrange 
for the selection of boards of arbitration, providing all bona fide parties to 
such dispute join in a request for intervention by the Department. 

These two latter functions are closely related and when considered con- 
junctively display the full picture of mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
in so far as these matters may be dealt with by the Department of Industrial 
Relations. It is obvious that the Legislature intended that this Department 
should interest itself in the work as outlined. Under the provisions of the 
Acts establishing these functions for this Department it becomes the duty of 
its Director to accept the responsibilities required thereby. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that if mediation, conciliation or arbitration will affect the wage earners 
of California in any of the ways indicated by these laws, the Director is in 
duty bound to encourage such proceedings, provided the interested parties 
make such a request. 


Chairman of Accident Commission 

7. As Chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission he is required to 
participate actively in all branches of this highly important agency of the 
State Government. He, with the other two members of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, has direction and supervision over the bureaus which carry 
on the ever-increasing work of this Commission. They are: Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau; Compensation Bureau; Medical Bureau; Rating 
Bureau and the Legal Bureau. In addition, the three members of the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission are designated by law to serve as the Board of 
Directors of the State Compensation Insurance Fund. As is generally known, 
insurance against the hazards of industrial accidents is compulsory. The Fund 
was created by the people of California to provide compensation insurance to 
California employers at the lowest possible cost and to guarantee to their 
employees all the benefits to which they are entitled. And for thirty years 
this non-profit insurance medium has successfully fulfilled its purpose. 

8. The 1943 session of the California Legislature placed important “dura- 
tion” duties upon the Director of Industrial Relations. These new duties are 
outlined in the War Production Act (Chapter 14) and the Minors’ Emergency 
War Employment Act (Chapter 771). Both laws authorize temporary relax- 
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ation of statutes enacted for the protection of women and minors when and 


if “it is helpful in increasing production and furthering the war effort.” Ap. 
plications for such relaxation must be filed by the employer with the Direc 
tor of Industrial Relations. After investigation, « recommendation is mad 
to the Governor, whose approval or denial of the permit concludes the pro- 
ceedings in the matter. All such permits will automatically expire with th 
end of the war. 

9. Last, but not least, the Director of Industrial Relations was by the 
Statutes of 1943 (Chapter 631) designated as one of the nine members of the 
State Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission. A summary of the 
duties imposed upon this important Commission was supplied to the Calli- 
fornia labor press in a previous article. 

War Imposes New Duties 

Due to the exigencies of the war effort, such as is required by the War 
Production Act, the Minors’ Emergency War Employment Act and the ever- 
increasing work incident to accident prevention, the personnel of the De- 
partment has increased to 938. Of this total 382 are men and 556 are women. 
All but twelve of the total number are civil service employees. 

The Department issues a monthly report setting forth the high spots of 
the work of each Division. These monthly reports are supplied to the news- 
papers, including all labor papers in California, and enable the editors to print 
up-to-date information on the six Divisions in the Department of Industrial 
Relations as they affect management and employees in California’s industries. 


LABOR OFFICIALS SUPPORT “JEWISH HOME” PLAN 

Thomas A Murray, president of the New York State Federation of Labor, 
has joined the American Palestine Committee, “the vehicle for the expression of 
the sympathy and good will of Christian America for the movement to re- 
establish the Jewish National Home in Palestine.” This was announced by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York and Senator Charles L. MeNary of 
Oregon, co-chairmen of the committee. Mr. Murray is the most recent of 
labor officials who have hecome affiliated with the American Palestine Com- 
mittee. Others include A.F.L. President William Green; Matthew Woll, of 
the Photo-Engravers; Edward J. Brown, president, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; H. W. Brown, president, International Association of 
Machinists, and D. B. Robertzon¥ president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 
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Deplores Increase in Child Labor 


XPRESSING the deepest concern with the greatly increased number of 

violations of the child labor laws of New York State, Industrial Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi announced that he had directed the inspection force of 
the State Labor Department to concentrate on this problem and conduct 
vigorous criminal prosecutions of all employers against whom is found evi- 
dence of such violation of the law. 

“While I recognize that the war is largely responsible for this situation 
and in some degree mitigates it,” the commissioner said; “nevertheless, we 
cannot tolerate it. The law must be enforced and the child labor standards 
of New York State maintained. 

“Rather than piecing out the present manpower of the state and nation, 
the illegal employment of minors is aborting our manpower before it comes 
into full being. The child who works at tco young an age, who works too long 
or too late after school hours, who because of the undue tax of his labor falls 
asleep or mopes through his school classes, is not only subjected to physical 
harm but mental and moral as well. The minor’s welfare is the public’s wel- 
fare and must not he sacrificed for the exigencies facing an individual em- 
ployer.” 

Citing some current statisties on child labor violations in the State, Corsi 
said: “In factory and mercantile establishments in the metropolitan area 
alone, during the first nine months of 1943 there were 411 prosecutions for 
violations of the State’s child labor laws, as compared with 128 cases for the 
same period of 1942. 

“Tf a minor is injured while illegally employed, his employer is subject to 
a financial penalty equal to the amount of the compensation award made to 
the injured minor. This is known as double indemnity. For the first eleven 
months of 1943 such awards in the metropolitan area numbered 240, aggre- 
gating penalties of $101,190, as compared with a twelve-month total for 1942 
of 95 awards aggregating $39,035, and for twelve months of 1941 of 33 
awards aggregating $20,402.” 


A large hill-billy family lived in a little one-room shack. At the eighth 
birth, twins came. At the next, the stork brought triplets. About the time 
for the next arrival, a bunch of planes dropped a company of paratroopers. 
One of the children yelled to his dad: “Hey, pappy, git vore gun—the stork’s 
bringin’ ’em full-grown!” 
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Eyewitness Account of the Horrors of Treblinka 


HE independent Jewish Press Service announced last month the receipt 
ee an eyewitness account of the horrors of Treblinka, the Polish “City of 
Death,” where hundreds of Jews are reported to have heen executed in gas 
chambers on Hitler's orders. 

Written “somewhere in oceupied Europe” by a Polish Jew, declared to be 
well known in the Zionist movement, who has. escaped from Poland and is 
hiding in a neighboring country, the statement was smuggled out of Europe 
through underground channels by way of Palestine, the Press Service stated. 

Following are highlights of the account in which the Polish Jew describes 
his experiences after being taken prisoner by the Nazis: 


Located in Forest 


“At 7 in the morning, our train arrived at Malkina where it was divided 
into six sections, each containing ten cars. My car was shunted with nine 
others to a branch line. Some fifteen minutes later we arrived at the Treblinka, 
station; the train continued for another five minutes, entered a forest and 
passed through a big gate. 


“The doors opened suddenly. At each side stood guards armed with sticks 
and whips, shouting in Polish, Ukrainian and German: ‘Quick, get out!’ To 
evade the beatings, we desperately scrambled to get ahead of one another. 
Twelve Ukrainians, with rifles aimed at us, reinforced the guards, who, in 
turn, were reinforced by other men, guns in hand, holding ferocious dogs by. 
their leashes. 


“We were ordered to stand in formation. An S. 8. official, wateh in hand, 
shouted an order: ‘I give you cone minute to take your shoes and stockings 
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off, tie them together and hold them in your hands. One minute—or you'll be 
shot.’ 

“We were ordered to run between the two rows of guards, as through a 
corridor. The guards lashed us furiously. Some of us crumbled. We were 
barefooted and as the ground was rubble spattered, our soles bled. We were 
ordered to throw our shoes onto a pile of clothes, some three stories high, 
and to return through the corridor. 


“Finally, we were ordered to halt, and the women were marched off to a 

square covered by a thatched roof. Later, we saw them marched past, nude 

1 . , ¥ ’ 
toward a fenced-off area. They vanished behind a gate. 


Menaced by Guards 

“We were ordered to undress and run back and forth between the clothing 
pile and the spot where we had undressed—all the time through the corridor 
of yelling guards. 

“From the direction of the high fence, there enxme a horrible moaning 
which lasted for only a minute or two. I observed that the men with whips 
and sticks, forming the outer wall of the corridor, were Jews themselves— 
derelict, half-mad individuals, prodded by Ukrainians who pressed guns into 
their backs. . . . 

“At the sound of a sharp whistle, we were rushed to the train, where we 
formed two rows at the doors of each car. Ten more cars had arrived, from 
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one of which an old Jew tumbled. An S. S. man ordered one of the guards to 
take him to ‘the hospital.’ Then I, too, was ordered to take an old man to 
‘the hospital.” 1 did not know what was meant by ‘the hospital,’ but I fol- 


lowed the first guard. TH Ee R E 'S A L 
“We walked toward an area from which thick smoke rose, and stopped at WAYS A 


a pit ten meters in width and ten meters in depth. I could see smoldering 
human bodies at the bottom. ’ 

“The old Jews were seated at the edge of the pit, their feet dangling. Some IF | | N E Sy T e 
more were brought here. When ten of them were thus seated with their feet 
dangling, guards whipped them and they dropped into the smoldering pit. 

“The fenced-off enclosure from which came the frequent. horrifying moans 
followed by a dreadful silence, was known as ‘The Court of Death.’ 

“Two Jewish youths, employed as gravediggers, escaped from there and 
sought to lose themselves among us. They told us that there were eight bar- 
racks with room for 7000. 


Put to Death in Sealed Barracks 

“All who arrived on the trains, excepting those who were assigned as 
‘beaters,’ were led into the barracks and told they would receive baths and 
showers. The barracks were sealed and gas let; in. 

“Those outside waiting their turn, soon grasped what was happening and 
sought to stampede. But then S. 8. men appeared and kept them back. The 
doors were sealed for fifteen minutes at a time, and then they were opened. 
All who had been locked in were dead. 

“Five hundred men were assigned to the one task of removing the corpses 


and throwing them into the burning pit. Five hundred Jews—mental dere- 


licts, servants of death, half dead themselves. There were at least ten suicides DELIVERED DIRECT FOR FRESHNESS! : 
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To Pegler: Duties of Witness ina Two-Sided Dispute 


Westbrook Pegler, the columnist who doesn’t want to write anything good 
about union labor, was taken to task in two separate articles in a recent issue 
of the Catholic Tidings, organ of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 

One of the articles reprints excerpts from a letter sent Pegler by the Rev. 
William J. Smith, 8.J., director of the Crown Heights Labor School in Brook- 
lyn, in which the priest points out that Pegler is not, as he styles himself, a 
“prosecuting attorney,” but a witness giving testimony to the public on labor 
conditions and industrial relations. “If you had remained with the Jesuits long 
enough,” says Father Smith to Pegler, “you would now know that a witness, 
if he is to be trusted, must give all the testimony in a two-sided dispute.” 

The second comment on Pegler appears in the column, “Talking It Over,” 
by George G. Higgins, who writes, in part, as follows about people who quote 
Westbrook Pegler’s opinions “as the last word on the subject of labor rela- 
tions”: 

Makes a Comparison 

“It always strikes me as being on a par with quoting the Menace or the 
Protestant as the last word on the subject of Catholicism. And, paradoxically 
enough, it’s often the man who would most bitterly resent the latter type of 
prejudice who is heard to indulge most naively in the former. 

“For a while, it’s true, Pegler was displaced by a man named Rickenbacker, 
who, by some sort of fabulous alchemy, was transformed into a labor expert 
by floating on a raft in the no longer peaceful Pacific. But ‘the Peg’ has since 
come back into his own; he’s still the undisputed champion in the profitable 
field of labor baiting. 

“There is no implication here that Pegler is dishonest, nor even that he’s 
insincere. But he’s prejudiced in his approach to the labor problem—preju- 


diced and warped. He has a phobia. He ‘sees all, hears all, and knows all’— ~ 


but only about the evils of the labor movement. He seems to know nothing 
about its obvious virtues, or, if he does, he’s guarding the secret with his 
lifes =” 

Following are excerpts from Father Smith’s letter to Pegler, as reported in 
the Tidings: 

“Allow me to call your attention to a few necessary considerations that 
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must be acknowledged by anyone who writes extensively on the subject of 
labor relations, and to ask a pertinent question. 

“You disclaim responsibility to look at both sides of this question. You 
liken yourself to a prosecuting attorney. Personally you may feel justified in 
assuming that role. When your position as a journalist is analyzed the title 
is untenable. 

“You are a witness giving testimony to the public on labor conditions and 
industrial relations. If you had remained with the Jesuits long enough to 
study scholastic philosophy you would now know that a witness, if he is to 
be trusted, must give all the testimony in a two-sided controversy. 

“As a believer in honest journalism, journalistic justice, regardless of what 
your confreres might believe, should impel you to investigate the other side 
of this very complicated and complex question. 

“In a letter to the World-Telegram, January 29, 1943, a copy of which 
was forwarded to you, we pointed out to you that labor relations were not 
something absolute; they are relative. 


Labor-Management Relations 

“The actions of management and labor have an influence one upon the 
other. We explained that many of the evils within the trade unions today are 
effects of the anti-labor policies of ‘organized management in the past. You 
must have read the letter. 

“The power of the anti-union segments of organized management has not 
been destroyed. It is being held temporarily in check by legislation (good or 
bad, as the case may be) and the growth of the trade unions. Thousands of 
working people will attest to that, and any honest employer will concede there 
are just as many culpable men on the side of management as there are on the 
side of the unions. 

“The point is this: When you refuse to recognize this tremendous unsym- 
pathetic power that the working people must face, and when you fail to in- 
form your unsuspecting readers of the great benefits that unionism has brought 
to the workers, you strengthen the arm of the anti-labor employer and weaken 
the cause of the honest unionist. * * * 

“Tf you had restricted your remarks to racketeers and had not used the 
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same characters time after time to bolster up some slightly different circum- 
stances, I agree with you 100 per cent. But by a unique form of innuendo 
your criticisms have embraced the trade union movement as a whole. In an 
effort to cut off the poisoned fingers you create the impression that the patient 
(Trade Unionism) should be killed off. * * * 

“By your admission that you do not know any good unions you have cast 
doubt upon the integrity of every trade union official of whom you have 
knowledge. By your generalizations and inferences the public has been led to 
believe that you are acquainted with the whole movement. * * * 

“The most efficient way to balance the distorted judgment of a great many 
people is for you now to publicize, with equal display of talent, the benefits, 
the accomplishments, the good things in and of the trade union movement. 
If you need data for the job we will help supply it.*** 


Propounds a Question 

“As a beginning of this new turn I would respectfully suggest that you 
tell your readers what definite, constructive means are possible—without the 
trade unions—to prevent the return of the anti-labor policies and practices 
which prevailed for so many years while organized management controlled 
the balance of economic and social power in this country. Among the evils 
that must be prevented I cite a few: 

“(a) The use of detective agencies to spy upon workers in their homes 
and in the shops in order to put their jobs in jeopardy if found to he union- 
minded men. 

“(b) The indiscriminate use of the injunction. 

“(e) The craven ‘company union,’ by means of which a few favored em- 
ployees are bribed or unduly rewarded at the expense of the independence 
and welfare of the whole group. 

“(d) The ‘yellow dog’ contract, that pits the power of organized manage- 
ment against each single worker. 

“(e) The lobbying power of wealth and management in the legislatures. 

“(f) The sugar-coated but insidious propaganda that convinced the public 
that the ‘open shop,’ which in fact usually meant a shop closed to union- 
minded men—that this is the ‘American way.’ 

“(g) The unlimited power of the unscrupulous employer to discriminate 
against the individual worker when everything must be left to his diseretion. 

“Legislation today provides protection on many of these points—a protec- 
tion gained in good part by the active zeal on the part of trade unionists. 
Smash the unions and see how long the protection will last!” 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP GAINS ARE REPORTED 

Just about half the population of the United States is embraced in church 
membership, the total being 68,501,186, as reported by the Federal Council 
of Churches. The leading denominations made substantial growth in 1941 
and 1942, the gain for Protestant bodies having more than 50,000 members 
and of the Catholic church being slightly more than 23 per cent. Groups with 
less than 50,000 members increased slightly less than 13 per cent. 
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Brotherhood Week in Wartime 


Brotherhood Week will be celebrated during the week of Washington’s 
Birthday. 

Brotherhood is not a luxury but a necessity. Especially in wartime. It is 
not the deliberate assumption, on the ground of duty or of expediency, of an 
attitude of kindliness toward those not of our own circle, whom naturally we 
might distrust or dislike. It is rather the recognition of the true relationship 
of man to his fellowman, obedience to the law of man’s being. The brother- 
hood of man is a corollary and consequence of the Fatherhood of God. All 
men are brothers one of another because all are children of God. For men of 
different races, nations or religions to treat one another as brothers is to live 
in accord with the nature of man as God has created him. To live otherwise 
is contrary to nature and carries with it the penalties that are attached to 
such dereliction. To deny brotherhood is to deny God. 

The essence of brotherhood is a willingness to give to other men every right 
and dignity we want to keep for ourselves. This elevates it from the level of 
sentiment into that of purpose and action. Brotherhood, so conceived, is essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of our democratic ideals in America. 

It is essential, also, in the world, if we are to have a just and lasting peace. 
To perpetuate unnatural attitudes of intolerance, animosity, contempt and 
hatred is to keep men divided and hostile. Peace cannot be built on it. The 
dearth of brotherhood brought on this war. Only the practice of brotherhood 
between nations and within nations can make wars cease. 

This is the teaching of religion, and statesmen are coming to see it and to 
teach it, too. A triumph of armed might, a rearrangement of national bound- 
aries, even the organization of an association of nations will not, singly or 
together, guarantee a durable peace. But brotherhood will do it. Nothing else 
will do it. How much more havoc must man wreak before he learns it ?— 
International Labor News Service. 


WAR CAPTIVE MEETS BROTHER 
A New York City Times dispatch says that an Italian prisoner was being 
driven to work on a farm in England recently when he was astonished to see 


his brother, in an American uniform, standing at the roadside. When he 
: < : : 
called to the driver to stop, the latter did so, and the brothers embraced in 


Italian style. 
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U. S. Plane Output Alone Now Doubles Axis 


N DECEMBER, American workers produced 8802 planes, to make the year’s 
total 85,946, an increase for the year of 80 per cent in numbers and 127 per 
cent in weight as compared with the figures of 1942. 

The production in December was on an average of 339 planes for each 
working day of the month, the figures of the War Production Board showed, 
continuing the upward trend of the past year, particularly in terms of airplane 
weight delivered. 


“The trend of aircraft production during 1944 will be toward a reduction 


of trainer and certain other types and an increase in the urgently needed com- s 
bat types,” the aircraft board stated. “Thus, with the increased production , / / 3 
of heavier bombers of the B-29 type, and the introduction of other new and 


high-performance types, there will be a general leveling off of production in 
numbers, but the production of aircraft by weight will continue on the up- 
trend.” 
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United States output of airplanes is greater than that of all the rest of the 
world, Axis and Allies alike, T. P. Wright, director of the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, declares in Aviation News. “Although we are not entirely cer- 
tain of the production of some of our Allies and of our enemies,” Mr, Wright 
states, “it can be fairly stated that the production output of the Allies is now 
more than four times the enemy nations, and that the output of the United 
States alone is greater than 2 to 1 compared to that of the Axis, and greater 


e 
than all the rest of the world combined.” \ ," / m HE Cadigan 
@ e 


UNION “SMOKES” DRIVE BOOSTED 
Local 48, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers at Portland, has ordered 
440,000 “Raleigh” union label cigarettes for sending to members of the armed 
forces overseas. The mark set by the local makes it one of the leaders in the 
nation-wide drive for shipping union label cigarettes to U.S. fighters abroad. 
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Time for Action 
HE NATION is suffering from a severe epidemic of “planners,” and 
hence of “plans,” having to do with conditions which these groups foresee 
at the end of the war. 


Unlike the famous jibe at those who complained about the weather, many 
appear to be attempting to “do something about it.” They may not be going 
any place but they are on their way. A few months ago it was stated there were 
two hundred groups engaged in this national pastime. The number may have 
since increased. Inasmuch as so many others were engaged on the matter, 
organized labor, too, has been industrious. 

Of course, there can be no quarrel with the general objective, if carried on 
within reasonable limits. An individual, an organization or 2 nation which lives 
on the “eat, drink and be merry” policy is riding to a hard fall. But in all 
planning there comes a time for casting up on its results, and the beginning of 


action. A group of workers who planned the organization of a union but never’ 


got around to organizing, or one already organized which planned a new wage 
seale and working conditions yet never moved to place them into effect, obvi- 
ously has been wasting effort. 

And recalling the numerous plans, surveys and studies worked out and 
reported upon from time to time there comes the thought of the manpower 
shortage—real or imagined. How many man-hours have been used among the 
two hundred groups above mentioned? Could they have been put to better 
use in “winning the war” or in actual work on the other problems of today? 
How many among the personnel of the planners escaped the draft, the machine 
shop, the motor truck, in recording statisties, graphs, blueprints and Gallup 
polls on the future Utopias? 

Then there is another feature of the planning mania. So-called social wel- 
fare has developed a group and a mode of thinking that would cause certain 
portions of the people of the nation (the number will vary according to the 
particular planner’s idea) to be set apart for experimental purposes, like a 
model farm enclosed in a brand new wire fence. This group has become well 
entrenched in governmental positions and influence. The planners seem 
obsessed with the idea they are divinely appointed to tell someone else what 
to do and how to live. It is the monarchial idea coming to the surface in a 
nation which long since very definitely rejected that svstem, and will grow into 
full bearing unless stepped upon wherever it shows itself, It is well to remem- 
ber that democracy can be evicted from within its own home, and in the name 
of “democracy.” 

Too, it is noticeable that few, if any, of the plans have come down from 
the clouds with anything of a concrete or understandable nature. This should 
be done, that should be done. This could be done, that could be done. The 
average high school graduate, and many who never reached that stage, long 
since arrived at many of the same conclusions as the planners, and without 
any great pressure on the mentality, or using up transportation facilities on 
lecture tours, or adding to the paper shortage in mailing out their pamphlets. 


Call it cynicism, defeatism or what one will, after all it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that at the war's end we will be living in the same old 
world, populated by human beings of a rather ancient, consistent and per- 
sistent pattern—notwithstanding wishful thinking and press agentry to the 
contrary. In addition to the planners these human beings are, we hope and 
believe, going to have something to say about the future—as to the plans, 
who is going to pay the expense in carrying them out, and who is going to be 
the experimenters and experimentees. In fact, they conceivably might decide 
to attend to their own personal affairs and to give some emphatic directions 
to the planners to do the same, Likewise, they might point to more than a 
hundred and fifty years of history of the United States, its growth in wealth 
and power, and then say “Physician, heal thyself” to those “experts” and 
fifth columnists from foreign lands who are attempting to introduce their 
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IN APPRECIATION 


The Lasor CLarton expresses its appreciation to the business firms 
and individuals whose generous patronage has made possible the issu- 
ance of this special edition in celebration of its forty-third anniversary, 
and likewise to its advertisers and subscribers for their consistent 
patronage throughout the past year. 
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own “isms” and ideas into our national life, and being aided and abetted by 
some home-grown dupes. 

At times we wonder if there is a concerted “plan” to keep the people’s 
mind concentrated on the future, to the end there may be no thought or 
discussion of present conditions. However, there are now accumulated suffi- 
cient plans and statistics which if placed end to end or one on top of another 
would—well, let the planners and statisticians figure that one out. But what 
we would like to know is, who is going to put any of these plans into effect, 
and when and how. Why not give the architects a long vacation and permit the 
builders to go to work on some plan? Even though the war is not ended, both 
labor and business should have some information on “plans” for the future. 

Meanwhile the people of the nation as a whole might with profit to them- 
selves do some thinking of their own on the subject in general, but without 
overlooking the current quotation on the price of ham and eggs. 


Forty-third Anniversary 
ITH this issue the Lapor Cuarion enters upon its forty-third year. 
Under the present national situation it is interesting to recall that 
since the paper began publication it has seen the movement of which it is a 
part respond on two oceasions to the call of the nation for aid against a 
foreign foe. And in neither instance has the response been other than whole- 
hearted. 

Elsewhere in this issue is given a summary of incidents and personages 
pertaining to union labor in San Franciseo during the first World War. Space 
did not permit going into detail of various matters touched upon, and in some 
instances omitted, in the summary. It was noticeable, however, in preparing 
the article from the paper's files that distinctive progress has been made over 
the years in the handling of labor matters and recognition of rights of the 
workers. True, we have by no means reached the Elysian fields, even in the 
matter of recognition, and many of the same controversies continue which 
were in existence a quarter century ago. This latter is noted in subjects which 
came before the San Francisco Labor Council as shown in its minutes and in 
the actions and remarks of prominent people in various walks of life repro- 
duced in the paper from week to week. 

But then, as now, union labor was able to assert its views and its rights, 
and was successful in defending them. It had its friends and its enemies, which 
to those experienced in this or any other aggressive movement will appear as 
the normal condition. They do not look for flowery beds of ease nor expect 
the strength of their organizations to be maintained otherwise than through 
the organization itself. 

Twenty-six years ago, and in war time, union labor was standing “on its 
own.” Its membership was of volunteer caliber. They had joined their 
organizations in many instances in defiance of their employers, and often at: 
the expense of their jobs or of becoming involved in a strike to assert their 
rights. There was no legal protection afforded them in uniting with their 
fellow workers such as exists today. Mention of that condition, though, is no 
disparangement to a newer generation of members who are beneficiaries of a 
more enlightened public policy toward the organization of workers. But may 
they, as did their predecessors, hold fast to their rights which for them have 
been more easily acquired, and never sacrifice them or the basic principles of 
union labor for a mess of pottage. 

However, it was a pleasure to read in the files of the Lapor CLarton and 
to remember that those union members of 1917-18, when their country called 
were in the front rank of those who answered “Ready!” The set-up of their 
organizations was immediately available to the nation, the same as it was 
after Pearl Harbor, for quick and efficient mobilization of skilled workers. 
There was no need for the Government to waste time and energy in that field. 
For bond drives and war relief organizations they were equally zealous and 
enthusiastic, and their individual membership flocked to the colors as it is 
doing today. 

Yet with all the visible evidence of union labor's willingness and eagerness 
to serve the nation in time of stress, vigilanee was then, as always, the price 
of liberty. The same as today antilabor forces seized upon every opportunity 
to use the national emergency for an attempt to shackle the workers by 
destroying their organizations. Yet a war—then, as now, lmost if not wholly 
dependent on the United States—was won through the skill and faithfulness 
of free workers in backing up the armed forces. It was a victory on the war 
front and on the home front. It is imperative that like success shall again be 
achieved, 
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On "Picking Up" a Local Union Charter 
6 i charter of a local union is the heart of a local union. The member- 
ship cannot live without the charter, and the charter cannot live with- 


: : oo Stationery - Leather Goods 
out the membership. A short time ago, the international office of the Meat 


Cutters and Butcher Workmen advised one of its new organizers to proceed Commerci al Supplies 
to a city in the mid-West for the purpose of picking up a charter that had 
been revoked in accord with the union’s international laws. In returning the Hh C 
charter outfit, the organizer sent a letter, part of which read as follows: Filing Equipment 

“A cold feeling crept over me as I was packing up the paraphernalia of 
something worthwhile that had died. And then I had another feeling as Cameras c= Records 
though I had entered a deserted village, desolate and in waste, whose people 
had fled leaving behind them only the weapons they had to fight with. Then 
again T felt as though a courageous group of men had been conquered by bar- SCHWABACH ER FREY 
baric forces. The few to whom I talked and who had been members of this = 
local union that once had a heart and breathed, looked sad. I could notice by 
the expression on their faces that they were afraid to talk and in their forlorn 735 Market Street DOuglas 4848 
look I noticed something which made me realize that these men understood that 
as individuals they were at the mercy of their employers; that without the 
charter and others to fight with them there was for them nothing save dis- 
couragement. I felt, too, something like an undertaker who has been burying WwW | 
a body that should not have died. I wondered if a little more attention to ee THE HITCOMB NN 
this once living union might have saved it. \ “ 

“While I was wrapping the charter outfit, I cut my finger with the twine ATEN for breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
I was using. Blood did not flow—it spurted. I realized that I had cut a sha f : . 

> : pal best Oh A, SS . . . for quick snacks. The Dickens 

small artery. This made me think more seriously about the charter that had ans ean 
died. I sensed that our International Union is a body with arteries much like HOO} OOM Pub and The Parade Cocktail Lounge 
those in a human being. These arteries are the charters which must be kept pict We tem, f 
alive at all costs if Organized Labor is to live. My finger was still spurting 
blood, and while I knew it was nothing serious, yet I felt cold again, under- 
standing that if more arteries in my own body were cut my whole being 
would die. Charters give life to local unions; local unions give life to the HOTEL WHITCOMB 
International Union. The International Union is the heart of the whole 
movement and it would be sad, indeed, if many charter arteries would be 
em KARL C. WEBER, Lessee and General Manager 

“T we back is ple ake : t to a lish that ° . 

¥ int to come yack to thi place to m ike an effor to accompli h that Market at Eighth San Francisco 
which is impossible in the physical realm of things but which can be accomp- 
lished in the case of this inanimate bundle that I am returning—a dead 
charter. I want to feel that this bundle which was once the heart of a local 
union will not remain dead forever. May I never have to pick up another 
charter—because in this assignment I actually felt I was handling a dead 


body.” EDWARDS WIRE ROPE 


PENICILLIN OUTSHINES SULFA DRUGS IN 1943 
The famed sulfa drugs finished a sluggish second to the “wonder drug” 
pencillin in the 1943 race for the advancement of medical science, a recent 
report disclosed. Stealing the limelight from the sulfonamides, credited with b 
saving thousands of lives on the fighting fronts all over the world, penicillin y 
promised enormous success as a cure for numerous ills, ranging from impetigo 
to syphilis and gonorrhea. Discovered in 1929, the wonder drug of the vear is 


processed from common mold, such as that found on bread and meat. Doctors, E. H. Edwards Company 


however, have sternly warned the public against “rolling their own” pills. 

Although the sulfa drug family has performed such miracles as reducing 200 BUSH STREET 
the death rate of the killer meningococcus meningitis from 50 per cent to 2 
per cent, it was recently found by three American Medical Association mem- 
bers that the healing charms of the sulfonamides were of no value in treating 
the common cold. 
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Union Labor in First World War 
(Continued from Page TWO) 


per cent per thousand, while in the Spanish-American conflict it has been 25, 
in the Civil War as high as 60, and in the Mexican War 100. 


Supported Health Insurance Measure 


Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, addressed the Labor Council. 
The State Federation of Labor was urging a “Yes” vote on Proposition No. 20 
in the November election, providing for health insurance. President Samuel 
Gompers of the A.F.L. and his colleagues of the Labor Mission had arrived in 
France. The Bartenders’ Union was to move its headquarters to the Grant 
building on October 1. The Waiters’ Union secured the first signed contract 
with the Palace, St. Francis and Fairmont hotels, with an increase of 50 cents 
a day, making the wage $2.50. 

Secretary Scharrenberg reported to the State Federation of Labor con- 
vention a roster of 486 unions, with 78,000 members. Daniel C. Murphy was 
re-elected president. Roe Baker, A. J. Rogers and James E. Hopkins were 
elected vice-presidents for the San Francisco district. State Labor Commis- 
sioner John P. McLaughlin attended a conference of labor commissioners in 
Washington summoned by Secretary of Labor Wilson. 


Welcome Gompers After European Trip 

Arrangements were being made for a welcome to Samuel Gompers on his 
return from Europe, a mass meeting to be held in Chicago under auspices of 
the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy. James W. Mullen of San 
Francisco was named on the nation-wide advisory committee for the event. 

A lockout at Tait’: Cafe was settled, the Waiters’ Union having been 
granted all its demands. The State Federation of Labor had submitted a 
report on union subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan then totaling 
$178,750, this amount being from the union treasuries alone. Teamsters No. 
85 led, with $20,000. Musicians’ Union No. 6 in October had 149 stars on 
its service flag. 

Beginning with October 18 the meetings of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil were suspended owing to the influenza epidemic, and business was trans- 
acted by the executive committee until a month later. Practically the entire 
membership of the Musicians’ Union had been thrown out of employment 
owing to the order forbidding assemblages. A world’s record for rivet driving 
was made at the Bethlehem yard in San Francisco when 12,579 half-inch 
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rivets were driven by a crew consisting of Noel Bailey, riveter; Carl Dahi 
and A. H. Hall, holders-on, and Paul Heron, heater. 

The seriousness of the influenza epidemic was reflected in the ranks of 
labor, there being forty deaths reported among union members in the No- 
vember 1 issue of the Lapor Ciarion. The then famous Macy award of the 
U.S. Shipping Board was received the latter part of October by the local 
Iron Trades Council. It established a basic wage of SU cents for skilled crafts- 
men and provided new rules for Pacifie Coast plants. It resulted in much dis- 
satisfaction among the unions. The board stated the Coast employees in the 
iron trades already had received an increase of 10 per cent. 


Women on Advisory Boards 

On request from the director of the U. S. Employment Service, the Labor 
Council recommended Kathryn Deery, secretary of the Laundry Workers, 
for appointment as woman member of the State Advisory Board of the Em- 
ployment Service. Miss Sarah Hagan, assistant secretary of the Council and 
a member of the United Garment Workers, had already been appointed a 
member of the local community board. 

Unions were being advised to vote against a liquor regulation initiative 
act known as the Rominger bill, and appearing as No. 1 on the ballot. A 
drive was to start in November for $170,500,000 to look after the comfort of 
the armed forces. The Labor Council indorsed a communication from the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor wherein President Wilson was asked to veto 
the wartime prohibition act. 

Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union held a special half-hour meeting, permission 
having been granted by the health authorities (under the epidemic regula- 
tions) and accepted the award of the Federal Food Administrator for Cali- 
fornia granting a wage of $135 a month and retroactive to October 1. 

Investigations by the Department of Labor revealed a great increase in 
child labor since the U. 8. Supreme Court had declared the federal law on 
the subject unconstitutional. William H. Urmy of the Electrical Workers had 
returned to his home in San Francisco temporarily after completing some work 
for the U.S. Department of Labor in Montana. The Barbers’ Union passed 
a law requiring its members to wear union label work coats, and also one 
providing that barber shops could act as agents for union laundries only. 

Word was received by the Motion Picture Operators’ Union that one of 
their members, Charles Steinfeldt, had been killed in action during the final 
days of the War (the armistice having been signed on November 11). It was 
announced that nearly 3000 vessels had been built in home yards between the 
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date of the U. 8. entrance into the war, April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 
(rovernor William D. Stephens commuted the death sentence which had 
heen imposed on Tom Mooney to life imprisonment, and from that date for- 
ward continued the long fight to bring about the prisoner’s release. 


Were Faithful to Pledge 


A communication was received by the Labor Council from Federal Food 
\dministrator Merritt of California releasing the Council and its affiliated 
inions from their pledge to first refer controversies with employers to his 
fice for conciliation, and also thanking the Council for faithfulness in keep- 
ng its pledge during the war. Forty prominent labor Officials, including 
samuel Gompers, met in conference at New York City and decided against 
‘iving support to the formation of an independent political party of labor. 
n giving expression to this decision, they reviewed conditions in other coun- 
ries as contrasted with those existing in the United States. 

John P. Irish “and a few other mahogany desk farmers” held a conference 
it the office of the State Council of Defense and passed resolutions calling 
‘or amendment of the vagrancy laws to permit sentencing the guilty persons 
to work on farms within the county where convicted. Charles Shuttleworth, 
i well known official of the Janitors’ Union, passed away on December 21. 

In January, 1919, Secretary O'Connell of the Labor Council received an 
interesting communication from William Mosses, one of the British delegates 
who had visited this country in the past year and addressed the Labor Council. 
In it the writer stated that after the signing of the armistice the Government 
rushed a bill through Parliament maintaining the existing standard of wages 
so long as the cost of living remained the same. 


Protest on Shipbuilding 


Protests in the form of resolutions were being made against the building of 
American ships in both China and Japan. During the pericd when the influ- 
enza epidemic was at its height, from September 21 to November 20, the 
International Typographieal Union paid death benefits for 311 members, to- 
talling $102,393. 

The Boilermakers’ Union elected John J. Kane president, Charles McNamee 
vice-president, and James T. Duggan financial secretary. The Bookbinders’ 
Union named T. J. O'Leary as president, Esther Crawford vice-president and 
J. D. Kelly business agent. An Italian Labor Mission which was touring the 
country visited the Labor Council, the delegates being addressed by Alceste 
de Ambris, dean of the delegation. 

Laundry Drivers No. 256 named the following officers: President, S. H. 
Cochran; vice-president, Richard Connolly; business agent, James Morrison: 
secretary, Walter Lebrecht. Secretary O'Connell of the Labor Council re- 
ceived his commission from the “League to Enforce Peace” as a speaker for 
California, and was requested to nominate twenty additional speakers for 
various districts of the State. A news item in the LaBor CLARION stated that 
Daniel P. Haggerty had been promoted to the position of general foreman at 
the carbarns of the Municipal Railway. 

Frank Johnson, cne of the oldest delegates in point of service to the San 
Francisco Labor Council, and a member of the Sailors’ Union, died from the 
after-effects of influenza on January 10. The Labor Council went on record 
opposing a proposed 20 per cent tax on theatrical entertainments. The Inter- 
national Seamen’s Unicn voted to hold its next convention in San Francisco, 
Portland and Milwaukee being the contesting cities. Chauffeurs’ Union No. 
265 had outgrown its headquarters on Willow avenue and announced it would 
move to the corner of Valencia and MeCoppin streets on February 1. 
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Some Cooking Suggestions Offered 
ARY MOORE, of the International Labor News Service, offers the fol 
lowing to women, as “ideas that may not have occurred to you”: 

If your toaster doesn’t turn out toast as fast as your family can eat 
it, then use your oven broiler. Preheat and place five inches below flame 
toasting one minute on one side, one-half minute on other side. Remove, butter 
and place under flame for another half minute. 

To prevent milk from sticking to a saucepan rinse pan in hot water first. 

A teaspoon of sugar improves the flavor of roast beef gravy. 

Onion juice or lemon stick improves the flavor of greens, spinach, turnips 
and beets. 

Bread crumbs will stick to meat cuts much better if meat is rolled in 
crumbs and kept in refrigerator several hours before cooking. 

Canned brown bread (if you can find it) is a nucleus for a quick dessert 
when unexpected company arrives. Place a thick slice on dessert plate, top 
with half canned peach or pear filled with cream cheese. Garnish with nut 
meats or cherries. 

Stuff apples or pears to be baked with stick of peppermint, clove or cinna- 
mon candy. Imparts delicious flavor. 

Brazil nuts may be removed from their shells without breaking if heated 
first. 

Mash sardines in French dressing and pour over your next mixed green 
salad. 

You'll be delighted with those pre-cooked dried beans to be found on the 
market. Directions on the package. Just like grandma used to bake. 


Look to Peacetime Work Standards 


It is announced by the U. S. Department of Labor that anticipating fur- 
ther changes in war production during 1944, labor leaders have joined with 
state labor commissioners and federal labor officials in asking the Department 
to call a conference of labor commissioners with representatives of the govern- 
ment agencies concerned to “determine methods for returning to peacetime 
standards as rapidly as possible.” 

Wartime exemptions to state and federal hours laws must be kept tempo- 
rary and subject to immediate readjustment as war needs shift, labor and 
government officials agree. They, are convinced that exemptions must be 
eliminated altogether as soon as practicable. 

Action has been taken on approximately 30,000 applications from 12,000 
firms for exemptions from various labor laws in thirty-four States since the 
beginning of the war period, Secretary of Labor Perkins ‘reported recently. 
The firms (not all of them war contractors) applied for permission to work in 
excess of the maximum hours laws, to employ women at night or for longer 
hours, or to employ minors beyond the limitations of existing legislation. Most 
states have granted such exemptions for limited periods after investigation 
has proved that they are necessary for the war effort. 


A POLISH LEGEND 

Many, many years ago the king of the Poles seeing that the all-mother 
(Poland) was ill, consulted with the doctors, to no purpose. A certain 
prophetess declared that three brothers, to each of whom she gave a portion 
of a flute, must travel together over seven mountains and seven rivers until 
they came to a certain peak in the Carpathians. Then they must put the 
pieces together and blow. In response King Boleslaw and his armored knights 
would wake from their sleep, come forth to conquer and the land would be 
restored to its splendor. But at the end of their journey the brothers could 
not agree on the one to blow the flute. 
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Labor Board Member Issues Warning 


N ARNING is given to those “who are nostalgie for the ease with which 

this country shipped back after the last war into a feeling of disregard 
‘or worker organization,” by John M. Houston, member of the National 
abor Relations Board. He asks them to “recall the labor upheavals of 
919.” “Also,” he goes on, “let them not be unmindful of the substantial seg- 
ment of American employers who have come to acknowledge that. collective 
wurgaining and the negotiation of labor agreements are civilized and useful 
levices.”” 

The period ahead, Houston states, promises to invoke the full exercise 
f the board’s precedures and principles. Problems the board will face will 
nvolve the investigation of thousands of charges of discrimination, real or 
‘ancied, resulting from mass lay-offs and transfers, determination of the con- 
inuing effect of labor contracts which have outlived shutdown war plants 
w those operating only partly, and determination anew of proper bargaining 
‘mits in plants shrinking in size. 

“Through each of these tvpes of activity,” Houston writes, “the board has 
encouraged the practice of collective bargaining. And surely in the days ahead 
there will be an important place for the procedure of collective bargaining on 
which to build sound labor relations which are essential to full production, 
whether in war or in peace.” 

Houston covers the history cf the N.L.R.B. by periods, the first after the 
Supreme Court upheld the validity of the law, the second beginning at about 
the start of the defense period, and the third the current war period. It is for 
the fourth, the postwar days, that his warning is issued. 

Since its beginning, the board has handled more than 58,000 cases. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 decisions have been issued, and more than 4% million 
votes cast in about 16,000 elections. The act has been subjected to court liti- 
gation in 520 instances, and orders of the board have been enforced by the 
Supreme Court in 40 of 42 cases reviewed. In the various Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, 470 board orders have been contested and 402 of them enforced. 


California Women Aid Farm Work 


OMEN farm volunteers accounted for more than 10 per cent of Cali- 

fornia’s 1943 harvesting jobs, Irene Fagin, assistant state supervisor 
of the Agricultural Extension Service Farm Labor project, reports. Women 
registered for nearly 38,000 of the 342,000 harvest jobs filled through the 
Farm Labor offices from the latter part of June, when Extension Service as- 
sumed direction, until December 31. 

In addition to the thousands of seasonal harvest volunteers who worked 
during peak periods from one to eight or ten weeks, nearly 700 women were 
recruited for year-round farm work. Another large group, numbering from 
twelve to fifteen thousand, are not included in the Farm Labor records as they 
followed their yearly practice of applying direct to farmers in their vicinity 
for jobs in the fruit or berry harvests. 

Patriotic women, anxious to contribute their share to the nation’s war 
effort, asked no favors from the men when volunteering, Miss Fagin declared, 
and their general farm work included driving tractors, working on irrigation 
projects, pruning fruit trees, working with poultry, dairy herds and haying. 
“With our farmers planting thousands of additional acres to wartime crops in 
1944,” she said, “we'll need more women volunteers than ever if this increased 
food production is to be harvested to help shorten the war.” 
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Political Economy Lesson: Land Value 


(From "Progress and Poverty,’ by HENRY GEORGE) 


[The following is an extract from the famous book by the famous political 
economist, as above credited. In the bovk is expounded the doctrine of the 
“Single Tax,” which holds that all revenue needed by the Government should 
be raised through a single tax on land values. One need not agree with the 
doctrine in order to appreciate George's book, which deserves more extensive 
reading, especially among a younger generation. That portion here repro- 
duced is an entertaining recital of the growth of a city, and aside from its 
structive feature in economics is “good reading” in its simplicity and beauty 
of presentation. ] 


ERE, let us imagine, is an unbounded savannah, stretching off in un- 

broken sameness of grass and flower, tree and rill, till the traveler tires 
of the monotony. Along comes the wagon of the first immigrant. Where to 
settle he cannot tell—every acre seems as good as every other acre. As to 
wood, as to water, as to fertility, as to situation, there is absolutely no choice, 
and he is perplexed by the embarrassment of richness. Tired out with the 
search for one place that is better than another, he stops—somewhere, any- 
where—and starts to make himself a home. 


Nature at Her Very Best 


The soil is virgin and rich, game is abundant, the streams flash with the 
finest trout. Nature is at her very best. He has what, were he in a populous 
district, would make him rich; but he is very poor. To say nothing of the 
mental craving, which would lead him to weleome the sorriest stranger, he 
labors under all the material disadvantages of solitude. He can get no tem- 
porary assistance for any work that requires a greater union of strength than 
that afforded by his own family, or by such help as he can permanently keep. 
Though he has cattle, he exannot often have fresh meat, for to get a beefsteak 
he must kill a bullock. He must be his own blacksmith, wagonmaker, car- 
penter and cobbler—in short, a “jack of all trades and master of none.’ He 
cannot have his children schooled, for, to do so, he must himself pay and 
maintain a teacher. 


Such things as he cannot produce himself, he must buy in quantities and 
keep on hand, or else go without, for he cannot be constantly leaving his work 
and making a long journey to the verge of civilization: and when forced to 
do so, the getting of a vial of medicine or the replacement of a broken auger 
may cost him the labor of himself and horses for days. Under such circum- 
stances, though nature is prolific, the man is poor. It is an easy matter for 
him to get enough to eat; but beyond this, his labor will suffice to satisfy only 
the simplest wants in the rudest way. 


Arrival of First Neighbor 


Soon there comes another immigrant. Although every quarter section of 
the boundless plain is as good as every other quarter section, he is not beset 
by any embarrassment as to where to settle. Though the land is the same, 
there is one place that is clearly better for him than any other place, and 
that is where there is already a settler and he may have a neighbor. He settles 
by the side of the first comer, whose condition is at once greatly improved, 
and to whom many things are now possible that were before impossible, for 
two men may help each other to do things that one man could never do. 

Another immigrant comes, and, guided by the same attraction, settles where 
there are already two. Another, and another, until around our first comer 
there are a score of neighbors. Labor has now an effectiveness which, in the 
solitary state, it could not approach. If heavy work is to be done, the settlers 
have a log-rolling, and together accomplish in a day what singly would require 
years. When one kills a bullock, the others take part of it, returning when 
they kill, and thus they have fresh meat all the time. Together they hire a 
schoolmaster, and the children of each are taught for a fractional part of 
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what similar teaching would have cost the first settler. It becomes a com- 
paratively easy matter to send to the nearest town, for some one is always 
going. 

But there is less need for such journeys. A blacksmith and a wheelwright 
soon set up shops, and our settler can have his tools repaired for a small part 
of the labor it formerly cost him. A store is opened and he can get what he 
wants as he wants it; a postoffice, soon added, gives him regular communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. Then comes a cobbler, a carpenter, a harness- 
maker, a doctor; and a little church soon arises. Satisfactions become possible 
that in the solitary state were impossible. There are gratifications for the 
social and the intellectual nature—for that part of the man that rises above 
the animal. The power of sympathy, the sense of companionship, the emula- 
tion of comparison and contrast, open a wider, and fuller, and more varied life. 
In rejoicing, there are others to rejoice; in sorrow, the mourners do not mourn 
alone. 

Community Entertainment 


There are husking bees, and apple parings, and quilting parties. Though 
the ballroom be unplastered and the orchestra but a fiddle, the notes of the 
magician are yet in the strain, and Cupid dances with the dancers. At the 
wedding, there are others to admire and enjoy; in the house of death, there 
are watchers; by the open grave, stands human sympathy to sustain the 
mourners. Occasionally, comes a straggling lecturer to open up glimpses of 
the world of science, of literature, or of art; in election times, come stump 
speakers, and the citizen rises to a sense of dignity and power, as the cause 
of empires is tried before him in the struggle of John Doe and Richard Roe 
for his support and vote. 


And Finally Comes the Circus 


And, by and by, comes the circus, talked of months before, and opening 
to children whose horizon has been the prairie, all the realms of the imagina- 
tion—princes and princesses of fairy tale, mail-clad crusaders and turbaned 
Moors, Cinderella’s fairy coach, and the giants of nursery lore; lions such as 
crouched before Daniel, or in circling Roman amphitheater tore the saints of 
God; ostriches who recall the sandy deserts; camels such as stood around 
when the wicked brethren raised Joseph from the well and sold him into bond- 
age; elephants such as crossed the Alps with Hannibal, or felt the sword of 
the Maceabees; and glorious music that thrills and builds in the chambers of 
the mind as rose the sunny dome of Kubla Khan. 


Now See the First Settler! 


Go to your settler now, and say to him: “You: have so many fruit trees 
which you planted; so much fencing, such a well, a barn, a house—in short, 
you have by your labor added so much value to this farm. Your land itself is 
not quite so good. You have been cropping it, and by and by it will need 
manure. I will give you the full value of all your improvements if you will 
give it to me, and go again with your family beyond the verge of settlement.” 

He would laugh at you. His land yields no more wheat or potatoes than 
before, but it does yield far more of all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
His labor upon it will bring no heavier crops, and, we will suppose, no more 
valuable crops, but it will bring far more of all the other things for which 
men work. The presence of other settlers—the increase of population—has 
added to the productiveness, in these things, of labor bestowed upon it, and 
this added productiveness gives it a superiority over land of equal natural 
quantity where there are as yet no settlers. If no land remains to be taken up, 
except such as is as far removed from population as was our settler’s land when 
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Political Economy Lesson (George) 
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he first went upon it, the value or rent of this land will be measured by the 
whole of this added capability. 


If, however, as we have supposed, there is a continuous stretch of equal 
land, over which population is now spreading, it will not be necessary for the 
new settler to go into the wilderness, as did the first. He will settle just be- 
yond the other settlers, and will get the advantage of proximity to them. 
The value or rent of our settler’s land will thus depend on the advantage which 
it has, from being at the center of population, over that on the verge. In the 
one case, the margin of production will remain as before; in the other, the 
margin of production will be raised. 


‘ 


The Town Has Become a City 


Population still continues to increase, and as it increases so do the econo- 
mies which its increase permits, and which in effect add to the productiveness 
of the land. Our first settler’s land, being the center of population, the store, 
the blacksmith’s forge, the wheelwright’s shop, are set up on it, or on its mar- 
gin, where soon arises a village, which rapidly grows into a town, the center 
of exchanges for the people of the whole district. With no greater agricultural 
productiveness than it had at first, this land now begins to develop a produc- 
tiveness of a higher kind. To labor expended in raising corn, or wheat, or 
potatoes, it will yield no more of those things than at first; but to labor ex- 
pended in the subdivided branches of production which require proximity to 
other producers, and, especially, to labor expended in that final part of pro- 
duction, which consists in distribution, it will yield much larger returns. The 
wheat-grower may go further on, and find land on which his labor will produce 
as much wheat, and nearly as much wealth; but the artisan, the manufac- 
turer, the storekeeper, the professional man, find that their labor expended 
here, at the center of exchanges, will yield them much more than if expended 
even at a little distance away from it; and this excess cf productiveness for 
such purposes the land owner can claim just as he could an excess in its wheat- 
producing power. 

And so our settler is able to sell in building lots a few of his acres for 
prices which it would not bring for wheat-growing if its fertility had been 
multiplied many times. With the proceeds, he builds himself a fine house, 
and furnishes it handsomely. That is to say, to reduce the transaction to its 
lowest terms, the people who wish to use the land build and furnish the house 
for him, on condition that he will let them avail themselves of the superior 
productiveness which the increase of population has given the land. 


A Different Land “Productivity” 


Population still keeps on increasing, giving greater and greater utility to 
the land, and more and more wealth to its owner. The town has grown into a 
city—a St. Louis, a Chicago, or a San Francisco—and still it grows. Produc- 
tion is here earried on upon a great scale, with the best machinery and the 
most favorable facilities; the division of labor becomes extremely minute, 
wonderfully multiplying efficiency; exchanges are of such volume and rapidity 
that they are made with the minimum of friction and loss. 

Here is the heart, the brain, of the vast social organism that has grown up 
from the germ of the first settlement; here has developed one of the great. 
ganglions of the human world. Hither run all roads, hither set all currents, 
through all the vast regions round about. Here, if you have anything to sell, 
is the market; here, if you have anything to buy, is the largest and the 
choicest stock. Here intellectual activity is gathered into a focus, and here 
springs that stimulus which is born of the collision of mind with mind. Here 
are the great libraries, the storehouses and granaries of knowledge, the learned 
professors, the famous specialists. Here are museums and art galleries, collec- 
tions of philosophical apparatus, and all things rare, and valuable, and best 
of their kind. Here come great actors, and orators, and singers, from all over 
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the world. Here, in short, is a center of human life, in all its varied manifes- 
tations. 

So enormous are the advantages which this land now offers for the appli- 
cation of labor, that instead of one man with a span of horses scratching over 
acres, you may count in places thousands of workers to the acre, working 
tier on tier, on floors raised one above the other, five, six, seven and eight 
stories from the ground, while underneath the surface of the earth engines are 
throbbing with pulsations that exert the force of thousands of horses. 


Advantages Attach to the Land 


All these advantages attach to the land; it is on this land and no other that 
they can be utilized, for here is the center of population—the focus of ex- 
changes, the market place and workshop of the highest forms of industry. The 
productive powers which density of population has attached to this land are 
equivalent to the multiplication of its original fertility by the hundred fold 
and the thousand fold. And rent, which measures the difference between this 
added productiveness and that of the least productive land in use, has in- 
creased accordingly. 

Our settler, or whoever has succeeded to his right to the land, is now a 
millionaire. Like another Rip Van Winkle, he may have lain down and slept; 
still he is rich—not from anything he has done, but from the increase of popu- 
lation. There are lots from which for every foot of frontage the owner may 
draw more than an average mechanic can earn; there are lots that will sell 
for more than would suffice to pave them with gold coin. In the principal 
streets are towering buildings, of granite, marble, iron, and plate glass, finished 
in the most expensive style, replete with every convenience. Yet they are not 
worth as much as the land upon which they rest—the same land, in nothing 
changed, which when our first settler came upon it had no value at all. 


One May See for Himself 


That this is the way in which the increase of population powerfully acts 
in increasing rent, whoever, in a progressive country, will look around him, 
may see for himself. The process is going on under his eyes. The increasing 
difference in the productiveness of the land in use, which causes an increasing 
rise in rent, results not so much from the necessities of increased population 
compelling the resort to inferior land, as from the increased productiveness 
which increased population gives to the lands already in use. The most valu- 
able lands on the globe, the lands which yield the highest rent, are not lands 
of surpassing fertility, but lands to which a surpassing utility has been given 
by the increase of population. 

The increase of productiveness or utility which increase of population gives 
to certain lands, in the way to which I have been calling attention, attaches, 
us it were, to the mere quality of extension. The valuable quality of land that 
has become a center of population is its superficial capacity—it makes no dif- 
ference whether it is fertile, alluvial soil like that of Philadelphia; rich bottom 
land like that of New Orleans; a filled-in marsh like that of St. Petersburg, 
or a sandy waste like the greater part of San Francisco. 


Reminder to Railroads on Accidents 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ealled on all railroads to exer- 
cise utmost vigilance in enforcement of operating rules and to provide safety 
installations ‘‘without waiting the occurrence of a disastrous accident.” 

The commission’s annual report, which covered the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1943, said that in the first six mcnths of last vear 8209 accidents were re- 
ported by steam railways, an increase of 31.72 per cent over the corresponding 
1942 period; the number of persons killed, 2349, a decrease of 3.37 per cent; 
the number injured, 28,857, an increase of 37.99 per cent. For statistical pur- 
poses the I.C.C. lists as a train accident any accident to moving cars or loco- 
motives that causes damage to railway property of more than $150. 

The likelihood of accident has been increased by a shortage of experienced 
railway workers and an abnormal turnover in personnel, the report said, and 
many accidents could have been avoided “if the urge to keep trains moving 
were not permitted to take precedence over safety.” 
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Preventable Illness—Great Social Problem 


66 NIVERSAL MEDICINE is a social necessity and cannot be indefi- 

nitely postponed,” in the opinion of Dr. Edward G. Conklin, professor 
emeritus of biology at Princeton University and president of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

The great amount of preventable sickness and incapacity for useful work 
is “one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, of all social problems,” Dr. 
Conklin told graduates of the University of Pennsylvania schools of medicine, 
dentistry and veterinary medicine. 

“The current discussion concerning the relative merits of socialized medi- 
cine as contrasted with individual or private practice is not so much a ques- 
tion of aims and ideals as of means and methods,” Dr. Conklin declared. 

“The aims and ideals of the medical profession are now and have always 
been essentially altruistic and humanitarian, but there are quite naturally 
differences of opinion as to the best methods of putting these ideals into prac- 
tice,” he said. ‘The real question is how the advances of medical science can 
be made most widely available to those who need them.” 

Drawing a parallel between the growth of education, which at first was 
private, and medicine, Dr. Conklin said there is room and need for both pri- 
vate and public systems in education and. medicine, and added: 

“But there are strong currents at present making for the greater sociali- 
zation of both education and medicine.” 


Migration of Rubber Workers in Brazil Lags 

The plan to move some 50,000 workers into the Amazon region to increase 
the rubber production from that area has not materialized as yet, although 
it was hoped to have this number there by this time. It is estimated that 
approximately 15,000 have actually moved into the rubber country. 

Most of these workers were expected to come from drought-stricken Ceara 
in Northeast Brazil. However, the constant hope of rain, which by chance 
did not materialize this year, deterred many from leaving their own land. 
Another factor which explains the reluctance of people to move is the fear of 
the Amazon that exists in most parts of Brazil. They still remember the 
hard working conditions which prevailed there during the last rubber boom 
which ended: suddenly in 1912. They also recall the poor health iacilities 
which permitted. widespread disease to undermine the strength of those early 
workers. This latter situation has been largely remedied now as a result of 
co-operation between the Brazilian and United States governments in the 
field of health and sanitation. Nevertheless, the old fears still apparently loom 
large in the minds of those workers who might be available for rubber produc- 
tion, and many who were expected to enter the Amazon have not done so. 


Street Workers Own Transit Line 


Transit workers in Mexico’s Gulf port of Vera Cruz do more than eperate 
the trolleys on the city’s streets; they own them as well. These Mexican 
streetcar men acquired their own transit company in 1932 when the city of 
Vera Cruz took over the then bankrupt local public utilities corporation for 
non-payment of taxes. 

Employees of the company offered to buy it back from the city for $2100 a 
year until the tax bill had been paid off. To make the co-operative a going 
concern, veterans who were past the retirement age waived their pension rights 
to help meet the liability. 

Today the 177 members of the transit co-operative can point to assets to- 
taling $168,000, and to a fair annual return to those who have invested in the 
venture. In eleven years they have bought thirty new cars from the United 
States, have put three urban lines into operation, and are furnishing transpor- 
tation to Vera Cruz’s population at a rate of 2 cents a ride. 


JOHNNY WANTS A DEMONSTRATION 


Teacher: “Johnny, if I lay four eggs on this end of the table and four on 
the other end, how many will I have?” Johnny: “I don’t think you ean do it!” 
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Ruth Taylor: Her Inspiration, Democracy 


ARRYING forward the tradition whereby an assistant picks up the 

threads of a life of useful service, Miss Ruth Taylor, for years editorial 
aide to the late Dr. Charles Stelzle, “the workingman’s pastor,” member of the 
Machinists’ Union, and nationally known writer on inspirational and social 
subjects, is continuing the work launched by her mentor. 

A vigorous personality, Miss Taylor herself has achieved unusual recog- 
nition for her writings in the cause of democracy throughout the United States. 
Her three weekly editorials sent to the labor press, the rural weekly press and 
the Negro press appear in over 1100 publications. These editorials, together 
with her radio and lecture work, give her an audience as large as that of any 
publicist in America today. 

Miss Taylor has traveled extensively throughout Europe and the United 
States. She writes what she thinks and presents courageously the facts, feel- 
ing and human interest in a situation. Though modest and quietly tactful, she 
can use straight-from-the-shoulder language when occasion demands. 

In association with Dr. Stelzle, Miss Taylor has served many religious and 
social welfare organizations. Her career started with the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, but she personally considers her most 
useful service to have occurred during the time she spent with the American 
Red Cross. Here she helped explain the work of the Red Cross to working 
men and women, to broaden among the great mass of people sympathy and 
understanding for an organization devoted to human welfare. She explained 
the Red Cross in human terms that everyone could understand. At the same 
time she helped the Red Cross know and understand the problems and the 
attitudes of working people. 

“My purpose in all of my work and writing,” says Miss Taylor, “is to 
express the ideal of democracy as it should be—a democracy free from preju- 
dice against any group, race, religion or class; a democracy free from discrim- 
ination; a democracy in which the good of the majority is the wish of all, and 
where the majority respects the rights of the minority; a democracy where 
there is liberty without license, freedom without selfishness, charity without 
patronage, sympathy without mawkishness, religion without bigotry.” 

Born in Grand Rapids, Mich., educated in Boston, and now living in New 
York, Miss Taylor champions the cause of democracy as a typical American. 
Here is her own quaint description of her ancestry: “My father’s father’s 
people had one of the earliest of the Pennsylvania grants, shortly after Penn. 
My mother’s mother’s people were early settlers in the Shenandoah Valley 
when that was the farthest outpost, devastated regularly by the Indians. My 
mother’s father’s people were sturdy Scotch Presbyterians who crossed the 
seas to Canada in the trek for liberty of conscience. My father’s mother’s 
people came from Germany long before ’48, after a political upheaval.” 


NO MORE LAW AND ORDER IN THE REICH 

It is related in the coffee houses of Prague that two Germans met and the 
following conversation took place: “Conditions in Germany now are very bad,” 
the first German said. “Once we had real law and order in the Vaterland. 
But now!—yesterday I left my satchel in the railway station for a few mo- 
ments, only to find upon my return that it was gone.” “That is nothing,” said 
the other German. “A week ago I also left my satchel in the railway station 
for a few moments, only to find upon my return that both the satchel and 
the station were gone.” 


TO HONOR KATHERINE L. BATES 
A Liberty ship now under construction at Houston will be named Kather- 
ine L. Bates, Wellesly College professor, who wrote “America the Beautiful.” 
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Facts Relating to the National Anthem 


By LLOYD M. COSGROVE, from "The World at War" (Workers’ Education Bureau of America) 


“O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming— 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
Over the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof, through the night, that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 


HAT is the secret of “The Star-Spangled Banner”? In very many re- 
spects its popularity runs counter to established rules of song popularity. 


1. It was a “big hit” from the day it was written. “Big hits” do not, as 
a rule, last long, but “The Star-Spangled Banner” was written 129 years ago 
and its position today is more firmly established than ever. 


2. It contains musical tones which, in some cases, are so high that few 
voices can reach them. Hence, not many persons can sing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” with utter precision. 


3. There is a host of other patriotic songs, such as “America,” “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and “America 
the Beautiful.” None of these has proven a serious rival to “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” for the position of national anthem, however. We sing 
them with the fervor they deserve, but it is “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
which begins and ends programs and to which we all rise. 


Melody Written for Another Song 5 


4. The melody of “The Star-Spangled Banner” was by no means intended 
by its composer to be that of a national anthem. It was composed about the 
beginning of last century by John Stafford Smith, a popular song writer, to 
serve as the melody of a rollicking song entitled “Anacreon in Heaven.” In 
spite of the reference to “heaven,” the song was anything but religious. 


5. The words of “The Star-Spangled Banner” are not from the pen of a 
great writer. Francis Scott Key, the author, “dabbled in verse” for his own 
amusement, as do tens of thousands of other Americans, but he produced no 
other poem that has been remembered. He was a lawyer by profession and 
the highest rank he attained was that of district attorney of the District of 
Columbia. At that time, the district housed only a few thousand persons and 
was composed chiefly of unhealthy marsh-land. 

6. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was not carefully written. It was serib- 
bled in pencil by Francis Scott Key in less than an hour on the back of an 
old envelope. It probably would not have been written at all if Mr. Key had 
been on land where he could have occupied himself in giving direct aid to 
military operations. (We were engaged in the second of our two wars with 
Britain.) 


Author on Presidential Mission 


The dawn of September 14, 1814, however, found him marooned on or near 
(accounts differ) a British man-o’-war in Chesapeake bay. On the previous 
day, he had been sent to the British fleet by President Madison to arrange an 
exchange of prisoners. He was detained there overnight because the fleet was 
moving to attack Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, and it desired secrecy. 

As the song relates, Mr. Key watched the struggle between the fort and 
the fleet during most of the night and so long as it went on, he knew the fort 
had not surrendered. Near morning, the bombardment of the fort ceased and 
Mr. Key was in an agony of doubt as to whether there had been a surrender. 
He could vaguely see a flag waving over the fort but could not make out 
which flag it was. Then, “with the morning’s first beam” he saw that it was 
the Stars and Stripes and his pent-up feelings found expression in words on 
the back of an old envelope, since no other mode of expression was available. 

Later in the day he was allowed to return to the mainland and went to 
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Fort McHenry, where he casually showed his “bit of verse” to his friend, 
Captain J. H. Nicholson. The latter saw that the words could be sung to the 
tune of the popular song, and he had them printed on hand-bills which he 
distributed. Soon all of Baltimore was singing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the song spread like wildfire through all of America. Instead of dying an 
early death, as most “big hits” do, it was increased in dignity and prestige for 
more than a century and a quarter and is today the unrivaled national anthem 
to the most powerful nation on earth. 


No doubt there are many reasons why, in spite of difficulty of rendition 
and availability of other patriotic songs, “The Star-Spangled Banner” is, by 
universal consent, our national anthem. For instance, Mr. Key’s words, com- 
ing from the heart of a plain American, appeal to the heart of all other plain 
Americans and the melody, though written for a song that was not lofty, ex- 
hibits a quiet, majestic dignity when used with Mr. Key’s words. Not all can 
reach the high tones, of course, but what though few people can climb the 
loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains? All can admire their stately grandeur. 


Symbolic of National Unity 


Perhaps the chief reason, though, for the pre-eminence of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is the fact that it is centered about our symbol of national 
unity and greatness: the Stars and Stripes. Every great nation must have a 
symbol, for the nation itself is too complex to be grasped by the mind at any 
one time. Who can, at one and the same time, think of the lakes of Minne- 
sota, the orange groves of Florida, the vast plains of Texas, the humming fac- 
tories of Pittsburgh, the teeming millions of New York City and the thousand 
other details that compose America? The Stars and Stripes represent all of 
them, much as the king represents the details of the British democracy. It is 
all but inevitable that the national anthem of Britain should center about the 
king and that the grand, dignified, awe-inspiring anthem of America should be 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


"Experience Rating" vs. Social Security 

That the abolition of “experience rating” is essential to the sound opera- 
tion of unemployment insurance legislation, particularly in the post-war pe- 
riod, is the conclusion of “Experience Rating versus Social Security,” a 
pamphlet published early last year by the American Association for Social 
Security. The publication followed a decision made at a special conference, 
attended by officers of the American Association for Social Security and other 
interested experts, to conduct an energetic campaign against experience rating 
(sometimes designated “merit rating”). 

Arguing that experience rating has not succeeded in stabilizing employ- 
ment, the pamphlet demonstrates that it effects no considerable saving for 
the large employer, leaves the small employer entirely out in the cold, and has 
a deleterious effect upon the working man. 

“But the most serious aspect of experience rating is the instant danger that 
it is undermining our system of unemployment insurance altogether,” the 
pamphlet declares. The danger that the fund, reduced through the operation 
of experience rating, will prove utterly inadequate to take care of the large- 
scale unemployment that may occur in the post-war era is shown to be immi- 
nently serious. “History itself has now established that experience rating is 
uneconomical, unwise and unsocial.” The pamphlet urged that it is a patriotic 
responsibility to strengthen the reserves now by repealing the experience 
rating provisions. It called upon the federal government to remove clause 
1602b of the Social Security Act, and upon the legislators in states which have 
enacted the provision, to repeal it. Other states are warned to be “wary of 
the pitfalls of this scheme.” The pamphlet was circulated to legislators, gov- 
ernors and interested persons and organizations. 


OVERTIME FOR BOSSIE 


On going into the cowshed, the farmer was surprised to find his new hand, 
a town girl, giving one of the cows a drink from her milking pail. “What are 
ve doin’ that for?” he demanded. “Well,” explained the girl, “the milk seemed 
pretty thin to me, so I thought I’d better put it through the process again.” 
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War to Increase Study of Oceanic Peoples 

AR in the Pacifie has aroused publie interest. in that section of the 

world and will probably lead to greater scientific knowledge of the 
peoples living there, according to Dr. Harry Hoijer, assistant professor of 
anthropology at U.C.L.A. Some of the small islands where fighting is now 
taking place have seldom been visited by anthropologists because there were 
no regular transportation facilities to them. Moreover, such islands as the 
Marshalls were not studied because their German and later their Japanese 
owners would not permit foreign scientific visitors. 

Dr. Hoijer doubts if native populations will be seriously depleted by the 
war, pointing out that they are usually able to move to the interior or to 
little-known parts of the islands when the fighting comes too near. He be- 
lieves that a new respect for and understanding of Oceanic peoples will de- 
velop from the current experiences of American fighting men in the Pacific, 
and suggests that the American task there has been made more difficult in 
some instances because of our failure to treat native peoples as human beings. 

“Certainly our relations with the Filipinos were better than those of the 
British with the Burmese, or of the Dutch with the natives of their colonies, 
but we still have room for improvement,’ Dr. Hoijer declares. “We must 
learn how to get along with these peoples, and not simply write them off as 
primitives or savages.” 


Co-ops" Buy Farm Machinery Factory 

Co-operatives in the United States and Canada have united to buy the 
million-dollar Ohio Cultivator Company, their third and largest purchase of 
farm implement factories, through the National Farm Machinery Co-opera- 
tive Association. This brings to a total of 106 the mills, factories and refineries 
owned by American consumer co-operatives. 

The new plant is located at Bellevue, Ohio. Included in the purchase are 
all of the buildings with 280,000 square feet of floor space, machinery, patents, 
trade names, fixtures, and equipment of the Ohio Cultivator Company, along 
with all outstanding shares of stock. 

The Co-op League News Service states that the new machinery co-oper- 
ative plans to go into the manufacturing of farm implements on a very large 
scale as soon as government restrictions are lifted. The members of the affili- 
ated co-operatives are said to be fooking forward to obtaining and using all 
the machinery and implements this “Co-op” manufacturing plant is able to 
make, 


Story of a Famous Hymn 

Of the well known hymn, “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name,” it is related 
by Horace B. Powell that for many centuries after the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church its followers used to worship with the Latin chant, “Sancte Deus, 
Laudamus Te.” 

It was not until about two hundred years ago that Father Clarence Wal- 
worth made an English translation of the Latin piece, and it soon became a 
favorite with English-speaking Christians. It first appeared:in 1771 in a 
Catholic hymnal in Vienna. Since then it has gone around the world with 
missionaries. 

Peter Ritter, » German musician, composed the hymn tune, along with 
the music for other outstanding sacred songs. Ritter was born in Manheim, 
Germany, in 1760. In 1811 he was appointed to serve as chapel-master for 
the Grand Duke of Baden. 


COMIC STRIP STUNT EQUALED 

Describing odd accidents of the last twelve months, the National Safety 
Council says that loyal comic strip fans were goggle-eyed one day when Con- 
nie, of “Terry and the Pirates,” drove a car up and over an opening bridge. 
“Of course, it could only happen in the funnies,” they told themselves. But a 
17-year-old Milwaukee youth did it in real life. He drove up the rising leaf 
of the Sixth Street bridge, made a graceful 18-foot are over the gap, then 
pancaked on the slanting span on the other side. The car was damaged, but 
the driver was unhurt. 


PEST-CONTROL 


Rats - Mice - Roaches - Ants - Termites 
Fleas - Silverfish - Bedbugs 


SERVICE AND PRODUCTS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


ROSE EXTERMINATOR CO. 


San Francisco Phone: MArket 1441 Oakland Phone: LAkeside 2517 
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Establish Labor Division 
In the State Department 


The recent reorganibation of the Department of 
State established for the first time a Division of Labor 
Relations, the acting chief of which is O. E. Mulliken. 
The new division, according to the Department’s ad- 
ministrative order, has the responsibility for initiat- 
ing and co-ordinating departmental policy and action 
in matters pertaining to: 

“The effects on the foreign relations of the United 
States of policies and practices in foreign countries 
concerning wage and hour standards, working condi- 
tions, and similar matters of interest and concern to 
labor in the United States and abroad. 

“The interest of labor in the United States in mat- 
ters of broad international policy. 

“International arrangements for the promotion of 
full employment, health, economic and social welfare 
in general. 

“Within the scope of its responsibilities, liaison with 
the Department of Labor and other departments and 
agencies concerned and with international agencies.” 


"Maybe It's Me!" 


By RUTH TAYLOR 

When everything is crossways and upset, when you 
feel that all those around you are either malingering 
or doing their jobs badly, when you are overwhelmed 
by the crass stupidity and inefficiency of those in 
authority—then is the time to stop and say “Maybe 
it’s me!” 

Self-searching is one of the cardinal principles, a 
first factor in establishing good public relations. No 
competent advisor on this important subject would 
start his work by attacking the action of competi- 
tors. He begins his task by a survey of his client's 
business and attitudes. He makes very sure that there 
are no flaws, no errors to be corrected at home, before 
he starts to win public opinion abroad. 

“Maybe it’s me!” We must apply this same rou- 
tine in considering our own relations with those with 
whom we come in contact. Are people always fight- 
ing us? What we must ask instead is—are we com- 
bative? Have we a perpetual chip upon our shoul- 
ders? Have we been interested only in our own rights 
and in our own problems? 

Are we misunderstood by our fellow men?—Well, 
what has been our attitude toward others? Have we 
been open and friendly, ready to understand and to 
be understood, or have we assumed a “take it or 
leave it” attitude? Calling up the past works both 
ways. 

We cannot create good feeling by force. We can- 
not legislate friendship. We cannot get full co-oper- 
ation on demand. But—we can draw to ourselves all 
these things by our own attitudes. 

We like people who like us. We are friendly toward 
those who give us friendship. We are considerate of 
those who are fair to us. Don’t forget, however, that 
this works in reverse, as well. 

“Maybe it’s me!” Maybe the trouble is with us. 
Let’s be sure our own attitude is right before we 
start criticizing the other fellow. Let’s do some self- 
searching and some self-straightening first. 

Let’s not be so quick on the trigger to defend our- 
selves. If our actions were right, we don’t have to put 
up a defense—we just have to tell the facts. Let’s 
be readier to understand the opinion and wishes of 
others and deal with them as we wish them to deal 
with us. 

“Maybe it’s me!” That’s the place to start to im- 
prove the conditions around us and our public rela- 
tions. And after all—maybe it is me! 

* 
TOTAL U. S. WAR CASUALTIES 

Casualties of the United States armed forces since 
the outbreak of the war total 139,858, OWL. reports. 
This figure includes the latest Army and Navy re- 
ports. The dead number 32,078; wounded, 45,595: 


missing, 32,478; prisoners of war, 29,707. 
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WATCH FOR THE FAMILIAR 


OWL TRADEMARK 


sonalized Service 
bsolute Cleanliness 
st Quality Merchandise 


wesi Possible Prices 


These represent only a few of the I0I special 
Owl services. Trade with the Owl regularly 


to learn what "serve the public" really means. 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
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STOP EVERY DAY! 
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in winning it — 
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More Danger in Factories 
Than on the Battlefields 


Industrial accidents have cost the nation more 
lives since Pearl Harbor than have been lost on the 
battlefronts and have deprived the country of more 
ships than have enemy submarines, the O.W.I. dis- 
closes in a report on accidents in war plants. 

The report is based on information secured from 
government agencies, the National Safety Council, 
labor organizations and managements of individual 
war plants. These facts are cited to show the serious- 
ness of the problem: 

1. Industrial casualties between Pearl Harbor and 
January 1, 1944, were 37,600 killed (7,500 more than 
the military dead); 210,000 permanently disabled 
and 4,500,000 temporarily disabled (60 times more 
than the military wounded and missing). 

2. Injuries account for four times as many last 
man-hours as strikes. Factories report 50,000 workers 
absent every day because of accidents. 

Annual Death-Injury Rate 


3. Deaths and injuries on the job are occurring at 
the rate of 270,000,000 lost. man-days a year, the 
equivalent of the withdrawal of 900,000 workers from 
production lines for a full year. 

4. Total lost work time from on-job accidents since 
Pearl Harbor amounts to more than 540,000,000 man- 
days—enough to have built 7500 average-sized mer- 
chant ships. This means destruction right at home 
12 times greater than unofficial estimates of the toll 
on American shipping taken by enemy submarines in 
the Western Atlantic. 

5. Accidents cost employers $385 a year for every 
worker employed. 

Two favorable aspects were cited: (1) Deaths are 
only two-thirds as frequent per 100,000 workers in 
this war as in the last, a striking contrast. considering 
the greater tasks and strains on industry of this war. 
(2) Accélerated adoption of safety practices has pre- 
vented incalculably worse loss. 

The Office of War Information says the nation- 
wide safety program, begun before Pearl Harbor, 
has not. yet caught up with the needs of war-expanded 
production. A majority of the nation’s 100,000 war 
plants lack effective safety programs, it is estimated. 

Average accident frequency rate in manufacturing 
industries is 20 lost-time accidents per million man- 
hours worked. In other words, 20 out of every 500 
workers are killed or injured each year. Mining, lum- 
bering, and construction have even higher rates. 

Irreducible Minimum 

Plants with the best safety records report frequency 
rates of one to five per million man-hours, considered 
an irreducible minimum. While the trend on non- 
fatal accidents is upward, the trend on fatalities is 
down. Fatalities decreased from 18,500 in 1942 to an 
estimated 18,000 in 1943, in spirt of an increase of 
10 per cent in hours worked, 

Records on industrial safety show that nine-tenths 
of all worker accidents can be prevented, according 
to O.W.1. 

Fatigue, strain on equipment, and rush conditions 
make the goal harder but not impossible to achieve. 
Safety authorities say 80 per cent of occupational 
accidents involve human failure, such as carelessness 
and lack of skill, coupled with hazardous arrangement 
of equipment, improper guarding, defective agencies, 
unsafe dress. 

While industry spends $35 per worker a year for 
accidents that have happened, O.W.L. points out that 
it spends not more than $6 a year for safety equip- 
ment to keep them from happening. The chemical in- 
dustry spends most. In some major industries, accord- 
ing to O.W.L., purchases per capita are less than $1. 

The blueprints for a good safety program are avail- 
able, the report points out; it is a case of putting them 
into effect. Co-operation of labor and management 
are essential. Participation of workers ag union rep- 
resentatives on plant safety committees is a fairly 
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recent development, the report points out, with the 
exception of long-established unions such as the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the United 
Mine Workers. These have had contracts for many 
years providing for equal union representation, with 
management. 

The plants most spectacular in reducing accidents 
are those in which management and labor, using gov- 
ernment-industry facilities, pool their resources to 
operate against unsafe factors, both physical and 
psychological, it was reported. Individual plant safety 
programs need to be taken out of the realm of super- 
ficial front-office promotion and superficial worker 
acquiescence and made a live daily issue at the pro- 
duction-line level, the report states. 


N.A.M. Issues Post-War Guide 


The National Association of Manufacturers has re- 
leased the first of two of five planned “guides for 
post-war preparation.” According to a news dispatch, 
Norman W. Wilson, president of the Hammermill 
Paper Company and a member of the committee 
producing the booklets, said rapid technical prog- 
ress and new processes have made many old products 
and methods obsolete. He predicted that marked 
changes in the industrial labor force during the transi- 
tion period and more competition as expanded war 
industries seek outlets for peacetime production. 


—————_+—__. 


Negroes in the Army 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, at Washington last 
month, revealed for the first time the number of 
negroes serving in the army. On October 1 (last 
survey) there were 153,800 negroes overseas. There 
are negroes in every American expeditionary fore, 
he said. 

There were a total of 582,861 negroes in the Army. 
Of these, 57,323 were in the infantry, 58,328 in the 
artillery, 92,171 in the engineers and 9750 in the cav- 
alry. The rest are divided among miscellaneous serv- 
ices including the W.A.C. There are 4386 negro com- 
missioned officers. 

General Davis, only negro to hold his rank, is a 
graduate of West Point, and his son, Lt. Col. Ben- 
jamin O. Davis, Jr., commands the 99th Fighter 
Squadron in the Mediterranean theater. 


+— 


"Skip Tracers'’ Watched 


“Skip  tracers”—organizations engaged in running 
down debtors and obtaining information that will 
help creditors and collecting agencies—are under the 
eye of the War Manpower Commission, especially 
those who give the impression that they have some 
connection with the Federal Government, W.M.C. 
field representatives have orders from national head- 
quarters to report: all such cases. 

“Skip tracers” function when a debtor moves away 
without leaving an address. One of the methods they 
use in locating him is to send post cards with returns 
to the last local address or to his friends and relatives. 

The Government’s interest is in the fact that their 
requests for information frequently are so worded as 
to give the impression that it is a federal agency that 
wants the information for Governmental purposes. 
In many cases the organizations bear names sugges- 
tive of those of Government agencies, and in one 
case the address was an office building in Washington. 

W.M<. is seeking information about these organi- 
zations to make it available to the Federal Trade 
Commission. “The activities of these skip tracers, 
the instructions to the field say, “have interfered 
with the orderly functioning of the W.M.C. and have 
caused misunderstanding of W.M.C.’s program.” 


————__¢_______ 


We must establish proper priorities on the home 
front as well as on the battlefront. Buy more War 
Bonds. 
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OUR JOB IS TO HELP 
YOU GET TO YOUR JOB! 


MINUTE MAN SERVICE GUARDS YOUR CAR 


YOUR UNION OIL 
Minxcdte Mac STATION 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Los Angeles « Brooklyn, N. Y. * San Francisco 
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LABOR NEWS— 


is tmportant news! 


Today, more than ever before, news accounts and interpre- 


tations of union activities represent a vital phase of American 


life. 


To thoroughly understand the problems facing both work- 
ers and employers, readers must have the FACTS, presented 


impartially and uncolored. 


To this task, The News has dedicated its news and editorial 


columns ever since it was founded. 


Telephone The San Francisco News 


6 7 0 0 San Francisco's complete, white Home Newspaper 
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Report of Work of W.L.B. 
In Eleven Months Last Year 


From the Office of War Information it is announced 
that the War Labor Board issued final decisions in 
3,700 dispute cases involving more than 3,500,000 
workers, and decided more than 109,000 voluntary 
Wage approval cases involving approximately 6,000,- 
000 workers during the first eleven months of 1943 

Wage increases approved by the board during the 
first year of wage stabilization (October 1942 to Octo- 
ber 1943) raised the average factory hourly wage rate 
only about 1 cent, the board disclosed. 

At present the W.L.B. and its regional boards are 
receiving slightly more than 3000 voluntary wage 
approval cases a week and are issuing final decisions 
at approximately the same rate. During 1942, the 
W.L.B. settled 514 dispute cases involving nearly 
2,500,000 employees. 

On October 3, 1942, the W.L.B. was assigned the 
duty of stabilizing wage and salary rates by the terms 
of an Executive Order based on the Stabilization 
Act of October 2, 1942. The survey showed that dur- 
ing the first year of wage stabilization the average 
hourly wage rate of factory workers was increased 
1.09 cents because of wage increases approved by 
the W.L.B. 

The gross average hourly earnings of factory work- 
ers increased 9.6 cents from October 1942 to October 
1943. Of this figure, however, only 1.09 cents was due 
to increases approved by the W.L.B. The rest in- 
cluded 1.9 cents due to overtime pay for longer hours 
of work; 1.6 cents to the shift of workers from low- 
wage, low-skill civilian jobs to higher skilled war in- 
dustry jobs; and 5 cents to such factors as increased 
earnings under incentive plans, up-grading, individual 
promotions, merit increases. 

— 


Ibanez Asks for Co-operation 


A strohg plea for close co-operation of the trade 
union movements of the Western Hemisphere in the 
post-war period to prevent exploitation of workers 
was presented to the recent American Federation of 


Labor executive council meeting by Bernardo Ibanez, 
head of the Chilean Confederation of Workers. 

“You represent the oldest, most determined and 
most vigorous labor organization in the Western 
Hemisphere,” Senor Ibanez told the council: “You 
are also the: most powerful national organization of 
labor unions in the Americas. For this very reason, 
you have the greatest responsibility in this hour 
which is facing America and the world. 

“We should all fight together to end man’s economic 
exploitation of man and the enslavement of millions 
and millions of workers for the benefit of a few cor- 
porate enterprises.” 


Labor Food Committee Set Up 

Organized labor is slated for more active participa- 
tion in the government industrial feeding program, 
according to the Food Distribution Administration. 
A new Labor Advisory Committee to the Inter- 
Agency Committee on Food for Workers has been 
set up. Its A.F.L. members include I. M. Ornburn, 
Miss Margaret Scattergood, and Miss Florence 
Thorne. 

Function of the committee will be to familiarize 
itself with government facilities, information and 
assstance available for expansion of foor service, and 
to pass on to locals information on the way the pro- 
gram operates and what they can do to get in-plant 
feeding facilities set. up in their plants. 

At the first meeting of the committee, labor repre- 
sentatives commented on the growing interest of labor 
in food and nutrition. Several agencies of the federal 
government are working together to make available 


food, equipment, and other facilities, and nutrition 
information. 


-e- - 
A “cheerful idiot” wants to know why U. S. labor 
must be more controlled than in Canada and Britain. 
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The Sign 
BY 


of Service 


INGTON 
ELECTRIC CO. 


1809 FILLMORE STREET 


WAInut 6000 San Francisco 


RADIOS 


EASTMAN Xocaé STORES 


INC. 
216 POST STREET 
Oakland Store: 1918 BROADWAY 


Geo. H. Eberhard 


Company 
Selling Agents 


San Francisco Los Aneles 


DISTRIBUTING 
ACE HARD RUBBER COMBS 
BALM ARGENTA HAND LOTION 
DYE-ANA TINT & DYE TABLETS 
EX-ELL CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 
GLOVER'S DOG AND SCALP REMEDIES 
HORLICK'S MALTED MILK PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
L-U-C-E LUGGAGE 
MIFFLIN ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL PRODUCTS 
O'BRIEN'S AIRTIGHT PACKED CANDIES 


PARFAIT POWDER PUFFS, SACHETS AND COS- 
METICS 


RIC PERFUME STICKS 

ROYAL ESQUIRE PRODUCTS 

SCOLDY LOX BOB PINS 

UNIVERSAL PACKAGED HANDKERCHIEFS 


VITALERT & VITALLERGY SUPERSEAL MULTI- 
VITAMINS 


Seamen of 10 Nations Put 
Ban on Pre-War Conditions 


Organized seamen of the world are determined to 
have better conditions after the war, the Joint In- 
ternational Seafarers’ Conference held in London de- 
clared. 

The conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring that workers of the sea, whether officers or 
men, insist that this time, pledges given by shipown- 
ers and governments alike must be honored and that 
there can be no return to pre-war conditions. In ad- 
dition, the resolution calls for fundamental improve- 
ments in present conditions. 

Representatives of both officers and seamen’s unions 
from ten different nations attended the conference. 

The conference demanded that all merchant. seamen 
who were prisoners of war be given an allowance 
which would not be less than their basic pay on their 
ship and that the pay should cover the entire period 
of detention. 

An mportant resolution concerning discrimination 
against colored seamen was passed and a deputation 
was appointed to send strong representations to ship- 
owners and government authorities. 

The declaration favored equality of treatment be- 
tween all colored and white seamen and special con- 
sideration was paid to the problems of the Indian 
seamen whose conditions are far below British and 
other Allied seamen. 

The declaration pointed out that the Colonial 
seamen in both the Dutch and French merchant ma- 


rines have the same conditions as the white seamen | 


and strongly urged that Indian seamen be given the 
same status. 
ee 
RENT CONTROL UPHELD AGAIN 

The Emergency Court of Appeals at Washington, 
D. C., in the Puget Sound Defense Rental Area case 
handed down a decision that the O.P.A. in fixing 
rents for any defense rental area is not required to 
make allowances for so-called “normal” increases in 
rents which occurred after defense activities began in 
the area. Eight Seattle landlords contended that the 
O.P.A. was empowered only to prevent “excessive” 
increases. The court held that “any increase of price, 
however small, tends to accelerate the upward surge 
which brings about inflation.” 


—* 


PARAGUAY GETS MINIMUM WAGE 

A minimum wage has been decreed in Paraguary, 
to be set by the Labor Department in accordance 
with living costs and varying from one region to an- 
other, according to the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The minimum wage will be 
applicable to men and women over 18, except appren- 
tices and persons proved by medical examination to 
be deficient physically or mentally. 


e 
Fourth War Loan Drive—Buy an EXTRA $100 Bond! 


Phone SUTTER 0357 
ARDE 


Richter & Druhe 


Surgical Instruments and Hospital Supplies 
641-643 MISSION STREET 


Rialto Bldg. Annex San Francisco 


Compliments of 


Jones Thierbach 
Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


COMPLIMENTS 


JOHNSON - LOCKE 


EXbrook 4466 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


Established 1832 
Saws - Knives - Files - Abrasive Wheels 


228 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MARY'S HELP HOSPITAL 


Phone MArket 0733 
145 GUERRERO ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


School of Nursing offers complete course in Medical, 
Surgical and Obstetrical Nursing. Out-patient department 
in charge of specialists in al! branches. Open daily, 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


APPLY TO SISTER SUPERIOR 


S. F. Lighting & Supply Co. 
(San Francisco Lighting Fixture Co.) 


1147 HOWARD STREET 
MArket 7900 


San Francisco 


Be sure your hat carries the date, Since 1884 as below... and 
assure yourself of a San Francisco made union product. . . . 


Se 


SINCE 1884 


72 Market 
724 Market 
1126 Market 


148 Kearny 
1453 Fillmore 
Cor. 21st and Mission Sts. 


1453 Fillmore, near O'Farrell 
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Established 1868 
Evening and Fancy Dresses Made to Order 


Wigs, Play Books, Make-up, Etc. 
Official Costumers for Principal Pacific Coast Theatres 


Goldstein & Co. 


THEATRICAL and MASQUERADE COSTUMERS 


989 MARKET STREET Meadowbrook Bldg. 
Telephone GArfield 5150 San Francisco 


Phone Mission 8944 


R. L. HUSTED 


Attorney at Law 


American Trust Company Building 


2595 MISSION STREET (at 22nd) SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL UNION EMPLOYEES 
AUNT MARY'S 


DOUGHNUTS 


Like YOUR Aunt Mary Made 


508 VALENCIA, Near SIXTEENTH STREET 
THOS. A. CUSHING 


PODESTA & BALDOCCHI 
FLORISTS 


224-226 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 
(NEXT DOOR TO WHITE HOUSE) 


Telephone SUtter 6200 


Ansel W. Robison 


Bird and Animal Importer 


Birds @ Animals @ Cages @ Supplies 


Phon GArfield 0311 40 O'FARRELL STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A. S. DUTRA 


Dredging, Ditching and 
Contracting 


255 California St. 


San Francisco 


COMPLIMENTS 


Fat Boy Barbecue 
Cabins 


Jacks & Irvine 


General Contractors 
620 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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|.L.O. Will Recommend on 
Social Policy of Allies 


Those of the United Nations who took part in 
shaping the decisions at the December meeting of 
the Governing Body of the International Labor Office 
in London “publicly and officially manifested their 
determination to settle post-war international poli- 
cies in a democratic way,” it was pointed out by 
Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the I.L.0., at a 
press conference on his return to I.L.O. headquarters 
in Montreal. The Governing Body’s meeting—its 
ninety-first since the estalbishment of the I.L.0. in 
1919—was “perhaps the most important” it has ever 
held, he said. 

The session’s most. important business, he explained, 
was the fixing of the agenda of the next regular ses- 
sion of the International Labor Conference to be 
held beginning April 20 in the United States, prob- 
ably at Philadelphia. 


Important Agenda Item 


As finally agreed upon, he pointed out, the agenda’s 
second item reads as follows: “Recommendations to 
the United Nations for present and post-war social 
policy.” As originally submitted to the Governing 
Body, he said, the item had read “Recommendations 
for post-war social policy,” but the United States 
Government representative, Dr. Carter Goodrich of 
New York, had proposed that the words “to the 
United Nations” be inserted. The amendment was 
then approved by unanimous vote, including the 
ballots of all the representatives of the United Na- 


| tions attending, he said. 


The significance of this decision, Mr. Phelan de- 
clared, lay in the fact. that it was “a public and offi- 
cial manifestation of the determination of those 
members of the United Nations who participated in 
the decision to settle post-war international policies 
in a democratic way.” 


Free Discussion on Social Matters 


“Far from desiring that these future policies should 
be dictated to the world by a small group of the 
more powerful among their number,” he said, “the 


United Nations represented on the Governing Body | 
are willing to submit future international policies in | 


the social field to free discussion and decision by all 
the members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, including those countries which are not mem- 
bers of the United Nations. : 

“Tt was thus a manifestation of their clear desire 
to apply the principles of democracy to the future 
ordering of the world. Naturally, the United States, 
Great Britain and the other United Nations repre- 
sented on the Governing Body do not bind them- 
selves at this stage to accept whatever reeommenda- 
tions the International Labor Conference may make. 
It could not be expected that they would give the 
International Labor Conference a blank check. The 
proposal made by the United States Government was 
made after the fullest consideration, and its accept- 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Phone 
HEmlock 6803 


Hours: 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Open Evenings 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 


Dentist 


MAIN OFFICE 
1012 Market Street 


Three more Branches in San Francisco 


Also 
San Jose - Burlingame - Salinas 
Modesto and Sacramento 
Berkeley - Vallejo - San Rafael - Santa Rosa 


San Francisco 
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Jersey Dairy Lunch 


1501 MARKET STREET 


The Best of Pictures 


VICTORIA 
THEATRE 


SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS 
GEO. NAIFY, Proprietor 100 Per Cent Union 


Golden Nugget 
Sweets, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF FINE 
5c CANDY BARS 


P. E. O'HAIR & CO. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
SUPPLIES 


945 BRYANT ST., S. F. HEmlock 4280 


A Particular Laundry for Particular People 


Home Laundry Co. 


ATLAS LINEN SUPPLY 


Superior Supply and Hotel Service 
3338 17th STREET 


Phone MArket 1130 San Francisco 


e @ e 
Parisian Baking Co. 
FRENCH BREAD and FRENCH ROLLS 
— WHOLESALE — 


751-753 BROADWAY 
Phone SUtter 1535 


San Francisco 


DOuglas 1120-1121 


Larsen & Larsen 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
629 BRYANT STREET 


San Francisco 


Telephone SUtter 0657 


Horsford Bros. Co. 


Power Transmission Equipment 
Mill Supplies 


944 FOLSOM ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dr. Walter E. Schott 


DENTIST 
Night Calls Accepted 
3323 Mission Street 
Telephone Mission 3759 


San Francisco 


Phone UNderhill 9302 


PELZNER'S 


MAX PELZNER 
MEN'S CLOTHIER 


Union-Made Clothes 
80 SIXTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Barbers’ Supplies 


The Bauer Mfg. Co. 
“mEgRIEr 


134 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 


Phone ORdway 6846 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mullen Manufacturing Co. 


JOHN E. MULLEN, President 


STORE, BANK and OFFICE FIXTURES 


Designs and Estimates furnished for 
HIGH GRADE CABINET WORK 


Telephone UNderhill 5815 
Factory and Office: 


60-80 RAUSCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Between Seventh and Eighth, Howard and Folsom 


FLOORS 


"Quality Floor for Any Purse or Purpose" 
ALL TYPES OF FLOORING 
LeRoy Olson Company 


3070 - 17TH STREET 


San Francisco, Calif. 


UNderhill 3838 


Telephone HEmlock 6620 


Plate — Window — Mirror — Beveled 
Art Leaded Memorial Windows 


Progress Glass 
Company 


1622 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


W.S. Wetenhall Co. 


REINFORCING STEEL BARS 


IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 
Blaw-Knox Floor Grating 
17th & Wisconsin Streets 


San Francisco 


Office Telephone UNderhill 0800 
Residence Telephone Mission 7261 


Pioneer Pipe Co. 


F. G. LUNDBERG 
Reconditioned and New Pipe, 
Casing, Valves and Fittings 


634 TOWNSEND ST. San Francisco 


1.L.O. Will Recommend 
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ance is one of the most important and significant 
steps in international policy which have been taken 
since the war began.” 

The decisions of the Governing Body fixing the 
agenda of the International Labor Conference have 
made the Conference a definite part of the machinery 
of the peace settlement, Mr. Phelan said. He recalled 
that his report to the 1941 special conference of the 
1.L.0. in New York had suggested that the peace 
conference, instead of setting up machinery of its 
own to consider the labor and social clauses of the 
settlement, should utilize the I.L.0. This, he said, is 
what the Governments, acting through the Govern- 
ing Body, have now decided to do. 

Expressed Willingness 

“The International Labor Conference is asked to 
make recommendations to the United Nations for 
present. and post-war social policy. It is the United 
Nations who will make the peace, and they have thus 
declared themselves willing to have the International 
Labor Organization act as their machinery for for- 
mulating proposals as to what the social and labor 
clauses of the peace settlement should be. This will 
apply whether the settlement takes the form of a 
peace treaty or a series of peace treaties, or a long- 
term armistice. In other words, the United Nations 
expect to receive from the International Labor Con- 
ference proposals as to what might be the social and 
labor clauses of an armistice imposed by the United 
Nations on Germany when the time comes.” 

On Soviet Representation 

Phelan said that the question of representation of 
the Soviet Union at the Philadelphia Conference had 
been discussed by the Governing Body, and added 
that it was his hope that Soviet. delegates would at- 
tend. Russia’s membership in the I.L.0., he ex- 
plained, terminated in 1940 when it left the League 
of Nations. He was confident, he said, that the pres- 
ent membership of the I.L.0. would welcome the 
renewed collaboration of Russia with the Organiza- 
tions. 
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Urges Donations to Blood Bank 

“Everyone of us has the sacred obligation to give 
generously to the blood bank that sustains our forces 
in the field,” Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, said in an appeal 
for blood donors. 

“The coming year will demand from all of us reso- 
luteness and courage of the highest order, and from 
our fighting men the utmost in gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty,” General McNarney said. “The blood 
they will give in battle can be replenished only by 
those for whom they are fighting and dying.” 


—————____4¢________. 


ORGANIZING TEXAS TEACHERS 
A drive to organize the teachers of elementary and 
high schools in Texas has been started by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers (A.F.L.). Local 789 has 
already been formed at San Antonio. 
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MODERN METHODS PROMPT SERVICE 


Perfection Curtain Cleaners 
L. KOBLICK, Manager 
100%, UNION 


CURTAIN AND RUG CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
Curtain, Drapes and Blanket Specialists 
HEmlock 3434 3121 SEVENTEENTH STREET 


Phone ATwater 4200 Res. Phone Mission 1386 


Leary Brothers 


Funerals According to Your Means 


2917 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. 
Bet. Harrison and Bryant 


Dr. J. H. Shane 


DENTIST 
2517 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone VAlencia 6363 
Open Hours: 8:30 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


FEATURING UNION LABEL 
Men's Clothing, Furnishings and Work Clothes 


SIEGEL'S 


2366 MISSION ST. Opp. El Capitan 


Phone ATwater 4327 


Quality Furniture Co. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
WASHING MACHINES, IRONERS, REFRIGERATORS 
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M. GLASSGOLD 
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Company 
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Butcher Workmen Charge 
Administration Bungling 


Blame for “colossal bungling” in the handling of 
labor and other home front problems is placed 
squarely on the Administration by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, E. W. Jimerson, president, and Patrick E. Gor- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

The union, through its Research Department, of 
which Charles E. Handy is director, will say in its 
next economic bulletin: 

“Washington slipped into the New Year with less 
grog than usual. But the absence of a flood of the 
‘trade name’ liquors did not prevent a Washington 
hangover of global proportions. 


Lack of Policy Blamed 


“The Administration’s lack of policy on the home 
front is now coming home to roost. The feeling that 
the Administration and its multiple bureaus are not 
doing the job is clear and loud. 

“Chief criticism of the Administration is the way 
that it has bungled labor. Strikes in coal and steel 
had no reason to be. The threatened strike of the 
railroad unions and the consequent taking over of 
the roads was an Administration mistake. 

“The unions did everything within reason and be- 
yond reason and according to law to settle their just 
grievances, but they were blocked, tripped and double- 
crossed by the hydra-headed bureaus that have to dob 
with stabilization. 


“Labor Troubles Promoted” 


“This colossal bungling is criticized on all sides—by 
labor, industry and government. The deep tragedy 
les in the fact that the bungling and lack of labor 
policy on the part of the Government is promoting 
labor trouble and is delaying the war effort. Such a 
charge of giving solace and comfort to the enemy 
was lately leveled at labor by an anonymous pooh- 
bah in the Army, presumably General Marshall. 

“And while the high authority was only highly ex- 
aggerating the use that the enemy was making of our 
strike stories, he was entirely off the beam in his 
finger-pointing. He pointed to and blamed labor, 
when in all honesty he should have used all of his 
fingers and toes to spot the real muddlers and dis- 
rupters in the White House, in the War Labor Board, 
in the Office of Economic Stabilization, in the Office 
of Price Administration and in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

Labor Has Made Good 


“No matter how loud the name calling, certain facts 
stick out: 

“The President called for maximum production for 
the war effort and labor gave him better than the 
estimated maximum production. 

“The President invited a no-strike pledge on the 
part of labor and he got a no-strike pledge that has 
been lived up to beyond human and patriotic endur- 
ance. 

“The President asked for a stabilization of wages 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Union-Made Gloves for All Purposes 
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Manufactured by 
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Bekins Van & 
Storage 


SINCE 1895 
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13TH and MISSION STREETS MArket 3520 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Bonus System Suggested 
To Bus Line Employees 


The War Labor Board suggested that three Wash- 
ington, D. C., area bus lines negotiate and present 
to the board for consideration bonus systems to com- 
pensate employees of the lines for the abnormal 
loads being carried by the transportation systems 
under the extraordinary war circumstances. 

The W.L.B. unanimously ordered a general 7-cents- 
an-hour wage increase for employees of the Washing- 
ton, Virginia and Maryland Coach Company (Arnold 
Bus Line), and rejected 8 to 4 (the labor members 
dissenting) agreements for 5-cent increases for em- 
ployees of the Capital Transit Company, and the 
Arlington, Barcroft. and Washington Transportation 
Company. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees represented 
the employees. 

In the Arnold Bus case, involving about 250 em- 
ployees, the board granted the general increase to 
restore differentials between this company and the 
A. B. and W. as it existed in 1940 and to compensate 
for the increased work load. A panel had recom- 
mended a 9-cent increase. 

The general increases were denied in the Capital 
Transit and A., B. and W. cases because neither the 
companies nor the union made any showing that the 
increases were justified under the wage stabilization 
program, it was stated. 
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Cleric Hits Labor Draft 


President Roosevelt’s proposal for a national serv- 
ice act. was discussed in terms of “national slavery” 
by the Most Rev. Francis J. L. Backman, Archbishop 
of Dubuque. His statement was made public in the 
Witness, official newspaper of the archdiocese. 

The statement declared that “there are always 
those in the government, in capital, and labor who 
would place their own selfish purpose above the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole, but these can and 
should be dealt with as individuals in keeping with 
the American way, the way of free men. “Once the 
idea of a forced labor has been accepted by our 
civilian populace, we shall all be on the totalitarian 
toboggan.” 
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Charge Administration Bungling 
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and we submitted with lots of bark and little bite to 
a wage freeze—all in the interest of win now no mat- 
ter what the cost. 


Promises Unfilled 


“The President promised a stabilization of food 
cost and cost of living and we did not get it. 

“The President strongly requested that excess 
profits be divorced from the war effort and we did 
not get that. 

“These are the facts and they add up to a full credit 
on the labor side of the ledger. As to the other side 
of the ledger we will let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

“And now, to bemuddle the muddle, we have the 
proposal of national service legislation. To prevent 
strikes, the President would have Congress enact a 
law to draft all manpower. This against the advice 
of his own manpower experts and without the ad- 
vice and in spite of the leaders of organized labor. 

“Proposal Must Fail” 

“The President’s proposal must fail, however, if for 
no other reason than the conditions he attached to it. 
No matter how warmly Congress might enjoy welding 
a labor strait jacket of ‘work or fight,’ they will never 
meet the President’s conditions of a food cost sub- 
sidy program, a realistic tax program, continuation of 
the renegotiation of war contracts and the re-enact- 
ment of the Stabilization Act. 

“This is Washington and to the everlasting credit 
of the workers of America we can say that despite 
this we are winning the war.” 
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Report on Unions in U. S. 

Membership in American trade unions is estimated 
at 13,500,000, the thirty-first. annual report of the 
U.S. Department of Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, says. Between 60 and 80 per cent of 
America’s industrial wage earners are covered by 
collective bargaining agreements, according to the 
report. 

Workers bought $300,000,000 worth of War Bonds 
per month out of union treasuries or by individual 
subscription. “They also made additional savings to 
ward off inflation and thus spare themselves and their 
country from the confusions of an economy in chaos,” 
the report adds, and says that the no-strike pledge 
of labor leaders, and no-lockout pledge of manage- 
ment was kept at a rate better than 99 per cent dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The ratio of man-hours lost 
through strikes to time worked was 8/100 of 1 per 
cent. 

———————EEE 


BABY AND ALL OTHERS NEED SHOES 

A press dispatch from Lisbon states that classified 
ads in Prague newspapers—in the midst of an area 
formerly exporting shoes to the whole world—show 
that the chief preoccupation of many advertisers is 
how to get a pair of shoes. Would-be swappers offer 
such things as a silver breadbasket or a wrist watch 
for shoes in fair condition. 
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Monthly Report of War ber 1948. Gross average hourly earnings in factories Letter from a Soldier — 


Labor Board on Wages 


Voluntary increases approved by the national and 
regional War Labor Boards during the first year of 
wage stabilization contributed almost seven times as 
much to the increase in average straight-time hourly 
earnings of factory workers as did increases which 
were ordered in dispute cases, the W.L.B. disclosed 
in its ninth monthly report to the Senate. Following 
is a summary of the report provided by the Labor 
Press Service of the Office of War Information: 

Non-factory workers who were entitled to wage in- 
creases under the wage stabilization program, and 
whose cases came before W.L.B., received a higher 
average hourly increase than did factory workers 
during the same 12-month period, October, 1942, 
through September, 1943. 


Factory Straight-Time 


The increase in factory straight-time average hourly 
earnings during that period was 1.09 cents an hour, 
according to the report. Of this increase, adjustments 
voluntarily proposed by the employers, or agreed to 
by unions and employers, contributed 0.95 cents and 
increases ordered by W.L.B. in dispute cases contrib- 
uted 0.14 cents. This rise represents only 1.3 per cent 
of the average level of straight-time hourly earnings 
prevailing at the beginning of wage stabilization. 

Some 2,551,000 factory employees involved in vol- 
untary cases in which an adjustment in basic rates 
was approved received an average increase of 59 
cents an hour. In dispute cases involving some 420,000 
factory workers the average increase was 5.6 cents. 


Over-All Average Increase 


Increases allowed to 1,228,000 non-factory workers 
raised the over-all average increase in voluntary cases 
to 65 cents. Increases ordered for 116,000 non-factory 
workers in dispute cases left the over-all average in- 
crease for both factory and non-factory employees the 
same, 5.6 cents. 

The non-factory group, W.L.B. explained, includes 
“white-collar” workers, in “white-collar” industries; 
workers in the service, trucking and mining industries, 
and others not engaged in manufacturing. 

“Incomes of wage and salary earners, as well as 
those of other groups have continued to grow under 
the stabilization program,’ the report asserts. “In 
the first year of wage stabilization, the total of in- 
come payments to all individuals rose 17.9 per cent, 
wages and salaries in commodity producing industries 
mounted by 16.5 per cent, and total factory wage 
earner payrolls moved up 21.2 per cent. The increases 
in aggregate income in part reflected increased em- 
ployment. Factory wage-earner employees in October 
1943 exceeded the level of one year earlier by 6.0 
per cent, average hours worked per week by 2.5 per 
cent, and therefore total man-hours of factory wage- 
earners by 8.5 per cent. 

“The earnings of individuals have also continued 
to rise. Average weekly earnings of factory wage- 
earner employees mounted by 15.4 per cent, or from 
$38.89 to $44.90 in the period October 1942 to Octo- 
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show a smaller rise of 10.8 per cent over the October 
1942 level of 89.3 cents, or 9.6 cents. Some of this in- 
crease from additional overtime work; the 
increase in overtime work is estimated to have been 


results 


responsible for 1.9 cents of the rise in gross average 
hourly earnings in factories. Changes in the distribu- 
tion of employee-hours among industries—the in- 
creasing relative importance of the high wage durable 
goods and war industries—also continued in this pe- 
riod to exercise an important influence on labor earn- 
ings. 

The typical worker in manufacturing has remained 
not only in the same industry, but in the same plant, 
according to W.L.B. The vast majority have re- 
mained in the same industry. 
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Democracy's Way to Raise Money 

“This is a people’s war, and the means with which 
we fight it must come from all the people,” Secretary 
of Labor Perkins said in a brief radio appeal to 
workers to buy more War Bonds. “This is a demo- 
cratic way to raise the money that is needed,” she 
said. 

“Most people were working five days a week he- 
fore the war. Now they are working six days. The 
extra day’s pay makes it possible for people to buy 
more Bonds at this time. When you talk over how 
much more you can put into War Bonds, ask yourself 
whether vou are not today better off on a cash posi- 
tion than you were before the war. I know you are 
working harder. I know that you are mecting a lot 
of inconveniences, but not ‘much really. You and I 
expected it to be harder. I know that American 
workers have responded magnificently to the request 
to put 10 per cent of their wages in Bonds, but I 
know also that when you really consider the question 
of how much you have to eat and to wear, of how 
many times a month you can go to the movies, of 
what you have to spend for tobacco and at the soda 
fountain, in comparison with what you could spend 
three or four years ago, you will agree with me that 
most families can afford to buy more Bonds in this 
drive. 

“When you do, you will be helping to curb one of 
the things that has been plaguing you—the rising cost 
of living. Those Bonds you buy are the safest invest- 
ment in the world today. They help safeguard your 
future financial security.” 
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Danish Workers Defied Nazis 


The solidarity of Danish workers has compelled 
the German occupation authorities to retreat, in at 
least one instance. In the city of Naested the Ger- 
man police had arrested a railway porter, presumably 
for acts against the Germans. Danish railwaymen in 
Naested immediately threatened to strike if the 
prisoner were not released. Shortly after, they were 
joined in their threat by workers in the local fae- 
tories who prepared to go on a sympathy strike with 
the railwaymen. Apparently the German authorities 
felt that it was easier to release the prisoner than 
withstand the fury of the Danish people, for one hour 
before the strike was due the ported was released. 
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MINIMUM WAGES SET IN PERU 
Minimum wages have been established for textile 
workers in Peru. Varying among silk, wool and cot- 
ton factories, they run from 42 to 45 cents a day for 
men and 38 cents for women. 
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Wants War-Free Future 


Reproduced below is a letter from a soldier to the 
New York Herald-Tribune. It was quoted by Rev. 
Elmore McKee, of St. George’s church, New York 
City, during the Christian Mission on World Order. 
Hugo Ernst, yeneral secretary of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America, obtained a 
copy of the original letter and caused it to be printed 
in the official journal of that organization, from which 
publication it is here taken: 

“Now and then a civilian gives me a lift, buys me 
a drink. When I thank them they usually reply: 
‘Well, it’s the least we can do for you fellows in the 
service.’ But I don’t care much about the lifts and 
drinks. I don’t want anyone to feel indulgent to a lad 
because he may be killed. It’s little comfort to fight 
for a drink, a lift, a glad hand. What I want is a 
future free from war. What I want is that those civil- 
jans shall try to plan for a world which discourages 
war and that they rid themselves of prejudices of an 
anti-social character. You at home can be active and 
articulate. The world is in flux; you must exploit the 
flux while the thing still moves. We in the Army, 
though we play the most dangerous part in the con- 
dition of flux, are not experiencing it for we are en- 
gaged im a (static, specialized and uncreative) mili- 
tary circumstance. But you can exploit the flux while 
the thing still moves. If you do not do that, then 
our fight is not worth while.” And the Culinary 
Workers’ journal makes the following coment on 
the subject of the letter: 

“Would it not be well for us to start immediately, 
without diverting our attention from the problem of 
winning the war, to give more time and attention to 
planning the kind of world we expect to get after the 
war? But it is not enough to merely plan an after- 
war worldour efforts must be directed toward build- 
ing that world.” 
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On Equal Opportunity for Women 

Equal opportunity for women is possible under full 
employment. after the war, Miss Mary Anderson, di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
declared in a round-table discussion on the status of 
women at the American Economic Association in 
Washington. 

The speaker contended that many women would 
still need to work after the war, some more than 
previously because of loss of husbands in the war, and 
that it would be a “needless waste” not to use for 
productive purposes women’s newly acquired me- 
chanical skills gained through training and in-plant 
instruction. After the last war, she said, women were 
let, out, often with little regard for their needs and 
obligations. With proper planning, she said, this need 
not be repeated. Though returning soldiers should 
have first preference, unusual wartime opportunities 
for women will not be shut down in the future, she 
said. “Unemployment whether among men or women 
must not be tolerated.” she declared. 

2 ve 
NATURE TRICKS TOWNSHIP 

A trick ef nature threatens to throw an Indiana 
township into bankruptcy. Last spring the White 
river, boundary of Decatur and Perry townships just 
outside Indianapolis, shifted its channel from one 
side of the Indianapolis Power and Light Company 
to the other. This moved the power company, valued 
at $10,000,000, from Decatur to Perry township, de- 
priving the former of 70 per cent of its taxable valu- 
ation. Trustees of the township say it plans to go 
into bankruptcy and will be forced to close its two 
schools for lack of funds. 
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A.F.L. Executive Council Urges Congress to 
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Set Up a Commission on Post-War Reconstruction 


Establishment of a reconstruction commission, with 
labor, farm and employer representatives, was urged 
by the American Federation of Labor executive coun- 
cil, in approving a detailed report prepared by the 
Federation’s Post-War Planning Committee. 

The report proposed that Congress establish the 
commission with full authority “to determine the 
over-all policies to be followed by all agencies con- 
cerned with reconstruction.” 

Proposed Duties 

Under the plan, the commission’s duties would in- 
clude planning of demobilization of workers from the 
armed forces and war industries, the cancellation of 
war contracts and the disposal of the Government?’s 
war property, with reconversion of wartime facilities 
to peacetime uses. 

The Post-war Planning Committee, which is headed 
by Matthew Woll, said that the end of the war would 
require a shift of 30,000,000 workers to other jobs or 
out of the labor market. Such changes would affect 
one of every two persons in the country, the com- 
mittee estimated. 

It was proposed that the reconstruction commission 
should comprise representatives appointed by the 
President from nominations submitted by organiza- 
tions representing labor, farmers and employers. A 
chairman would be named by the President. 

Maintains Stand on Miners’ Case 

In reply to a telegram from John L. Lewis, insist- 
ing on definite action by the executive council on 
the application of the United Mine Workers for re- 


Address by Fred West 


Last week's issue of the Kern County Labor Jow- 
nal contained the following in reference to a well 
known figure in the labor movement formerly resid- 
ing in San Francisco but now located in Bakersfield: 

“Pleading for unified action by the Kern County 
labor movement in preventing an outright attack on 
trade unions, in the post-war era, Fred West, busi- 
ness agent of Cooks and Waiters’ Local No. 550, 
delivered the keynote talk Tuesday night at the in- 
stallation ‘feed’ of Kern County labor. 

“Citing the fate of unions in Central Europe and 
Norway, under the drastic iron heel of national so- 
Clalism, West warned that a definite Fascist trend 
was rampant in the United States today. 

“The oratorical culinary representative also took 
time to blast federal government labor controls and 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt for a national 
compulsory work draft. He charged the Democratic 
party with trying to ‘throw out’ organized labor in 
order to regain co-operation with vested interests. 

“Calling upon his close to twenty years’ experience 
as an organizer, in many fields, West was able to 
well illustrate his potent points.” 
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REFRIGERATION REPAIRMEN WANTED 

A call has gone out from W.M.C. to expert refrig- 
erator repairmen to switch from less essential jobs 
to their former work. More help is needed, to pro- 
tect food supplies, for which refrigeration is essential. 
Since equipment cannot be replaced, repair and up- 
keep of old machinery is necessary. The peace-time 
total of approximately 28,000 repairmen has dwin- 
dled about 70 per cent during the war. W.M.C. no- 
tified local U.S.ES. offices to take action to return to 
their original occupation refrigeration industry work- 
ers who are not working above the skill of that type 
of work. 
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udimission to the A.F.L., the council sent a telegram 
to Lewis reiterating its disposition of the case. The 
council had previously proposed that the miners’ 
union return with the jurisdiction they had when they 
left the Federation in 1936 and had instructed its 
negotiating committee to continue conferences with 
a U.M.W. committee. 

The council unanimously rejected the invitation of 
the British Trades Union Congress to attend a world 
labor conference in London on June 5. The council 
declared that it favored a world labor gathering “un- 
der proper auspices and at. an appropriate time” but 
that. the proposed London meeting did not meet the 
“tests” held necessary by the A.F.L. for such a con- 
ference. 

London Conference 


The London meeting, the council said, had been 
proposed by the general council of the British Trades 
Union Congress “without consultation with the labor 
movements of other countries affiliated with the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions.” 

The council declared that. when a world labor con- 
ference is held it should be sponsored by the “Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, which is the es- 
tablished and recognized agency of free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism.” 

The Russian labor unions have been invited to 
attend the London meeting. The A.F.L. has repeat- 
edly taken the stand that it would not, participate 
with the Russians in labor conferences because “the 
Soviet unions are government dominated and there- 
fore not free as are American unions.” 


Directory of Labor Council Unions 

Appearing on another page of this issue is the 
directory of Unions affiliated with the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Officials of the various unions are 
asked to check the list NOW and if any error ap- 
pears in the listing of their organization they are 
requested to notify the office of the secretary of the 
Labor Council immediately. Unless this is done the 
next printing of the directory may contain the same 
error. 


Cost-of-Living Committee 

Labor members of the President’s committee study- 
ing the cost. of living reported last Saturday it has 
increased 43.5 per cent since January 1941. 

The labor members of the committee are George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and R. J. Thomas of the CLO. 
Automobile Workers. Press dispatches quoted them 
as saying: “As a matter of simple justice and prac- 
tical necessity, wages should be adjusted upward at 
least to the extent of the discrepancy between the 
rise in living costs since January, 1941, and the 15 
per cent increase the War Labor Board allows under 
its Little Steel formula.” 

No further quotation of the labor men was given 
in the news dispatch. 

It stated however, that the two industry members 
of the committee said the report had not been “re- 
viewed by competent and accepted authorities” and 
that “there has been no committee finding on this 
point.” 
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Living Standards of U. S. 


Workers Impress Briton 


Astonished by the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can worker, John Clark, visiting British worker, has 
decided to recommend “central heating in every 
home” as a plank for Britain’s national labor party. 
He was surprised to learn, in visits to homes of Otto 
Butler, and Charlie Marlowe, a Busch-Selzer em- 
ployee, that Americans take central heating, mechan- 
ical refrigeration, radios and cars for granted. 

Clark received some of his most interesting impres- 
sions of American life at the meeting he attended of 
the local of Chemical Workers (A.F.L.), at which 
Otto Butler was installed as president. Clark ex- 
pressed surprise at the number of women members— 
about half—and at the presence of five negroes, who 
he had been led to think were completely segregated. 
He was astonished to find they worked, joined unions, 
and fought for their rights as workers side by side 
with their union brothers. 

During the week, Clark visited a number of plants 
in the vicinity, including U. S. Cartridge, Socony 
Vacuum, and Curtiss-Wright, and made several 
speeches. He spoke at a “lively” four-hour session of 
Machinists’ Lodge 41, a meeting of the Central Trades 
and Labor Unions in St. Louis, and at a bond rally 
at an Illinois plant. 

In California, J. W. Ward, another of the four 
British workers who have been visiting the United 
States, was taken through shipyards near Los An- 
geles, saw a ship in drydock that had been sunk at 


| Pearl Harbor and a Norwegian whaler being con- 


verted to war use, and talked to aged marine engi- 
neers who had returned to their trade during the war. 


| He was impressed by the machines and pipe-fitting 


shops at the yard. 


Firemen and Oilers’ Vice-President 


Joseph P. Clark, president. of the St. Louis Central 
Trades and Labor Union, was elected a general vice- 
president of the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers at.a meeting of the union’s executive 
board held in Chicago to fill a vacancy in the office. 
Clark has been serving as a member of the Brother- 
hood’s board of auditors since 1936. John F. Mc- 
Namara is president of the Firemen and Oilers and 
John Clinton is secretary-treasurer. 

= — 

A federal judge in Detroit says: “The amount of 
money the Government is being defrauded out of on 
many of its war contracts will reach astronomical 
figures.” 
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Call for Action on Plight 
Of White Collar Workers 


On the eve of the opening of the recent inquiry by 
the Senate committee on education and labor into the 
wartime problems of white-collar workers, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor presented four labor authori- 
ties on the subject on its “Labor for Victory” broad- 
cast. 

The speakers were Boris Shishkin, A.F.L. econo- 
mist; James B. Burns, president of the American 
Federation of Government Employes; Leo E. George, 
president. of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, and William F. McHale, vice-president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

Those Crocodile Tears 

“We have heard a great deal in recent weeks from 
persons who have not heretofore shown any con- 
siderable interest in the welfare of the working man, 
about the plight of the white-collar worker,” said Mr. 
Burns. “These weepers of crocodile tears—for that 
seems to be a fair description of most of this gentry 
—emphasize the vast number of white-collar workers 
and deplore their inability to keep up the pace of 
other workers, because they are unorganized. In the 
first place, a great many white-collar workers are 
organized, and that number is steadily growing. In 
the second place, those who are now so solicitous for 
the welfare of the white-collar man don’t suggest 
the obvious remedy, that he organize. Instead they 
turn him against those who have had the foresigh 
to organize for the improvement of their lot.” 


Purchasing Power Declines 


Burns and the other speakers on the broadcast 
emphasized that white-collar workers are today faced 


with a crisis resulting from the fact that their pur- | 


chasing power, relative to that of other groups in the 
population, is declining. They cited the unfairness 
of making any one group bear a disproportionate 
burden in fighting the war. 

Mr George said that rising prices have spelled 
wage cuts for postal workers as well as other wage- 
earners in the fixed income group. The cost-of-living 
bonus authorized by Congress last year represented a 
partial adjustment, he said, but further adjustments 
are necessary now in order to maintain the purchas- 
ing power essential for decent standards. 

Cost-of-Living Index 

“The Department of Labor index seems reassuring 
when you read about it in the newspapers,” George 
declared, “but it is hard to convince the housewife 
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that prices have not gone far beyond the figures pre- 
sented by the department.” 

Mr. McHale focused attention on the fact that 
postal employees do not receive time and a half for 
overtime. “All work performed in excess of 40 hours 
is compensated at straight rates of pay,” he said. “In 
all faimess, Congress should now enact legislation 
that will grant this loyal group of American workers 
the same rights enjoyed by wage-earners in private 
industry.” 

Urges Organization 

Boris Shishkin made it clear that 
unionism is not confined to the government service. 
Organized white-collar workers, he said, are an in- 
tegral part. of the labor movement and in the A.F.I.. 
“they stand and work shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow unionists.” He urged those white-collar workers 
who are still unorganized to join unions “for their 
mutual aid and mutual protection * * * and for 
better teamwork to achieve labor's foremost. wartime 
goal—speedier victory.” 


white-collar 


——— 


McCabe Shows Improvement 

Reports from William P. McCabe, superintendent 
of the Labor Temple, reported last week as being 
confined to Franklin hospital, were that he is show- 
ing improvement from day to day, is accumulating a 
good appetite and maintaining his well known vigil 
on Temple affairs through interviews with “Johnny” 
Fields, his assistant, the latter faithfully attending 
to the various details of management during the 
asbense of “Bill.” 


Planning Industrial Jobs 
For Disabled Servicemen 


Ready employment, by West Coast. shipbuilding 
plants of Henry J. Kaiser and other industrialists, 
of wounded veterans of the present war, and facilita- 
tion of cases of disabled service men before the U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration through the active co-oper- 
ation of service officers of the Disabled American 
Veterans, were expected to follow the completion of 
rehabilitation plans at the state executive committee 
of the D.A.V. organization held in Fresno this week. 
Disabled American Veterans’ officials from California 
and other districts took part in the two-day session. 

Harry E. Wentworth of San Francisco, past nation- 
al vice-commander of the veterans’ organization, 
stated that leaders of industry, representing wartime 
plants and post-war planners, accepted the program of 
the D.A.V. for jobs of all types to disabled dis- 
charges, thus enabling these veterans to re-establish 
themselves readily as self-reliant citizens. The plan. 
as agreed upon by Kaiser and other executives, it 
was further stated, provides that not only will trained 
men be assigned to their particular trades or pro- 
fessions, but that untrained men will be given “in- 
plant” training. Plans to put physically-handicapped 
men back into a normal life without too long a 
period for readjustment include the policy of having 
men with visible disabilities, such as the loss of an 
arm or leg, do the hiring. Four Kaiser plants at Van- 
couver, Wash., Portland, Ore., Richmond, Calif. and 
Los Angeles have already started such an arrange- 
ment, Wentworth said. 
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Discussion on Post-War 
Employment Opportunities 


Will the United States be prepared in the period 
after the war to provide employment opportunities 
for the largely inereased number of men and women 
now at work in war and civilian industry? This is 2 
question that will not down. 

Army and Navy officials are reported to be opposed 
to discussion of the question, with great offensive 
operations still before us, but there is no indication 
that it has ceased, or will cease, to be a matter of 
lively concern to the American people. 

John D. Durand of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
is evidently one of those who considers post-war em- 
ployment a fit subject for study and discussion, as he 
contributes a thought-provoking article on it to the 
International Labor Review, monthly publication of 
the International Labor Office. He devotes especial 
consideration to the employment of women in the 
post-war period. 

Women at work in the United States will probably 
increase by 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 between 1940 and 
1950, Durand estimates. The figures mean, he says, 
that there will be 16,500,000 or 17,000,00 working 
women in 1950, as compared with 13,300,000 in 1940; 
and a total 1950 labor force of more than 59,000,000 
men and women compared with 54,000,000 before the 
war. 

“Such a supply of labor,” Durand points out, “is a 
challenge to American industry and government. If 
full employment can be attained by providing jobs 
for all who wish to work rather than by discouraging 
the employment of women and trying to cut down the 
labor force, the expansion resulting from the war can 
mean greater prosperity than the nation has ever 
known. 

“To this end,” he adds, “the need to provide jobs 
for a much larger number of women should be recog- 
nized in the plans which are now being laid to main- 
tain employment in the post-war period.” 


a 


° 
Mayor Lapham Vetoes Resolution 
Laying down the policy that international affairs 

are no the city government, Mayor 

Lapham last week vetoed a Board of Supervisors’ 

resolution urging the British to abrogate the “White 

Paper” on Jewish immigration to Palestine. 

The Mayor stated, however, that he was not pass- 
ing on the merits of the subject contained in the 
resolution. It was the first time he had exercised the 
veto power following his inauguration last month. 


concern of 
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No Increase in Security Tax 

House and Senate conferees on the tax bill, dis- 
regarding a specific request by President Roosevelt, 
agreed last. week to “freeze” the old-age pension pay- 
roll tax at the present level through 1944. 

As a result, the tax will continue to be 1 per cent 
on employers and 1 per cent on employees unless 
the President should veto the tax bill. 

The tax is due to double automatically March 1 
Action by Congress is necessary, therefore, to prevent 
the increase from going into effect. 

Congress last December from the old-age levy at 
the present level from January 1 to March 1, to 
allow time for consideration of the tax bill provision 
stopping the automatic increase for the full year. 
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The Marsales Company, New York City textile 
manufacturer admitted selling bacteria-laden band- 
ages and was fined $3,500. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Conference of Labor Representatives with Governor 
Warren Declared to Have Been Highly Satisfactory 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


The meeting held between representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor unions in California 
and Governor Warren, called at his request on Janu- 
ary 19 at the State building in San Francisco, was 
highly successful. 

The administration of the Industrial Compensa- 
tion Fund was given first. consideration, and the as- 
sembled delegates discussed in detail the increase in 
accidents and the need for increasing safety devices 
and accident prevention in view of the imperative 
wartime production demands. All ‘phases of. this 
problem were discussed, and the Governor promised 
that he would give these matters his attention. 

Unemployment Compensation Fund 

The position of the California State Federation of 
Labor regarding the need of reinforcing the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Fund was explained next. 
It was proposed that the “merit rating” system should 
be suspended for the duration of the war and for two 
years thereafter, so that the additional contributions 
to the Fund would enable it to meet the impact of 
the post-war period. ~ 

An additional tax of one cent, to be levied on war 
industries, was another recommendation made, and 
it was estimated that with the adoption of these two 
proposals at least $50,000,000 a year would be added 
to the fund. The Governor expressed sympathy with 
these ideas and promised to give them careful con- 
sideration. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the assembled 
delegates that if the best available deputy of the 
Attorney General’s office, familiar with the unem- 
ployment compensation and the functions of the act 


were to be assigned to the Employment Stabilization 


Commission, it would help matters substantially. 
Labor Representation 
The next matter discussed by the representatives 
was one about which labor has been greatly con- 
cerned. This was our request that libor would like 


to be consulted on all appointments of labor repre- | 


sentatives to various boards and commissions prior 
to the filling of any vacancies on such bodies. Repre- 
sentatives were of the opinion that labor was in the 
best position to know those in its ranks best qualified 
and equipped to administer the powers and duties of 
such boards and commissions. The Governor was 
favorably receptive to the idea, and explained that 
his lack of close contact with the California State 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates, which he want- 
ed to remedy and felt had been remedied to a great 
extent, had prevented him from consulting with or- 
ganized labor officially when such vacancies were to 
be filled. 
State Personnel Board 

The filling of vacancies on the State Personnel 
Board provoked considerable discussion. The 
sembled delegates stated that, except for the nine 
months’ term served by C. J. Haggerty, now secre- 
tary of the Federation, on the Personnel Board, labor 
had never had a representative on that board, and 
that, in their opinion, it has resulted in this board’s 
lacking the practical viewpoint and appreciation of 
the numerous problems experienced by the state em- 
ployees. The Governor, however, expressed opposi- 
tion to placing a labor representative on such a board 
because he felt that since such a person depende | for 
his livelihood on the unions he would be prone to 


as- 


lean too much toward the cause of the union appli- | 


cant before the board, and would, therefore, not be 
free to view each case as impartially as he should. 
Conferees Make Reply 

The conferces thereupon pointed out that through- 
vul the State of California many members of labor 
were serving on various civil service commissions, and 
that their attachment with labor did not disqualify 
them from acting impartially. It was also clearly es- 
tablixhed that Jabor would) only have one membor 


out of five on the State Personnel Board. Promising 

to give the merits of the arguments presented by 

labor’s representatives his earnest consideration, the 

Governor said that he would have to give the matter 

further thought before arriving at a final conclusion. 
On Post-War Planning 


The labor delegation emphasized to the Governor 
the strong interest labor was taking in post-war plan- 
ning, and urged the Governor to feel free to call 
upon labor for its assistance in participation in this 
important field of activity. Labor has acted as the 
spark plug in initiating such action in many commu- 
nities throughout the State and valuable experience 
has been acquired. 

Other matters were also discussed before the con- 
ference concluded, which was at 2 p. m., with the 
feeling that a greater understanding had been reached 
between labor and the Governor of the State of 
California. The labor delegates were highly gratified 
and expressed their appreciation for the Governor’s 
interest and co-operation. 

~~ 


New Income Tax Bill 

Under the new tax bill as agreed upon by the 
Senate and House conferees, income tax rates, ex- 
emptions and schedules remain unchanged except 
for repeal of the 10 per cent earned income credit. 

The Victory tax rate is set at a flat 3 per cent re- 
gardless of family status. The present law provides a 
5 per cent gross rate with credit system making rates 
3.75 for single persons and 3 per cent for married 
persons with one-tenth of 1 per cent additional reduc- 
tion for each dependent. 
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Vice-President Wallace 
Speaks Here Sunday Night 


The Vice-President of the United States, Henry A. 
Wallace, will arrive in San Francisco next Sunday, 
February 6, and in the evening will address a mass 
meeting in the Civie Auditorium. He comes here 
following a brief visit and the delivering of addresses 
in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Labor organizations, including the Labor Council, 
are taking official and active part in weleoming the 
Vice-President, who has given evidence of his re- 
gard for the labor movement and the principles for 
which it stands, along with the expressions he has 
made from time to time in his public career on 
social questions in general. 

As was announced last week, a number of tickets 
for the Sunday night. mass meeting have been allotted 
to the Labor Council and efforts are being made to 
make as fair a distribution as possible of the allot- 
ment, 
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Unions Urged to Protest 
Regimentation of Labor 


President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has forwarded a communication to 
all of the Federation’s affiliated central bodies and 
federal unions, inclosed with which is a copy of a 
letter he had addressed to each member of Congress 
urging that they oppose the enactment of a “National 
Service” law. 

In appealing to the Federation’s affiliates and their 
membership to likewise, and promptly, address their 
senators and representatives, President Green states: 

“Such a law, as you well know, provides for civilian 
conscription. It would call for the registration of 
every worker, male and female, and for the complete 
control of all workers, individually and collectively, 
by the Government of the United States. It pro- 
vides for the regimentation of:labor and a form of 
compulsory service. It would deny the workers the 
right to secure employment at higher wages or to 
transfer from one job to another when it may be 
desirable and convenient to do so. Under a National 
Service law all workers would be subject to the call 
and assignment of the Government. Such a measure 
is unthinkable in our democracy. We must fight to 
preserve our liberties, our freedom and our democ- 
racy even though we are determined to win the war 
at any cost.” 

The letter to members of Congress which President 
Green inclosed in the above-noted communication to 
the Federation’s affiliated bodies was reproducede, in 
large part, in the Lasor Cuaron in its issue of Jan- 
uary 21. 

Comply with President Green’s request: Write or 
wire your congressional representatives urging them 
to oppose a National Service law. Do 17 Topay! 

eS a ae 
HIRED 14-YEAR-OLD—FINED 

While his parents and the Chicago police were 
searching for 14-year-old Robert. Ellis last October. 
young Robert was working, sleeping and eating at 
one of the larger bowling alleys on Chicago’s North 
Side. Recently, the law caught up with his employer, 
who was assessed the maximum fine of $200. Robert 
stayed away from home because he knew that his 
mother was going to take him to a doctor. And he 
didn’t like doctors. The bowling alley proprietor, ask- 
ing no questions and let him make the place his 
home. 

ee 
UNION “SMOKES” BY MILLIONS 

Latest weekly report of orders received by the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corporation for 
union label Raleigh cigarettes to be sent to members 
of the armed forces overseas shows a total of nearly 
6,000,000. Trade unions sent most of the orders but 
sizable ones were also received from American 
Legion posts and other organizations. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Change in Date of California Primary Election Will 
Necessitate Early Activity by Unions on Registration 


By C. J. HAGGERTY, Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


With the enactment into law by the special session 
of the State Legislature of the “War Voters Ballot 
Bill,” the State August and May primary elections 
have been consolidated and the primary elections set 
for May 16, 1944. This automatically sets April 6, 
1944, as the last date for the receipt of registrations. 

As all of the unions and councils are actively en- 
gaged in having the members of labor unions register, 
it. is important to keep in mind that the time for reg- 
istration has now been considerably shortened. It is, 
therefore, imperative for all the unions to concen- 
trate their efforts on this registration program be- 
tween now and April 6, in order that it may be suc- 
cessful. 

Only Federal Law Can Supercede 


We are listing below the election calendar for the 
year 1944, which sets forth the main events of con- 
cern to our unions and the voters. Unless there will 
be federal legislation to supercede the provisions in 
the present state law, we will have to be guided by 
the stipulations contained in the state law just passed. 
So that the unions will not be caught unprepared, 
and so that they will have an opportunity to get the 
maximum results from our present campaign, we sug- 
gest that. they be guided by the regulations of the 
new state law. 

In Effect for Year 


This measure is a wartime law and will be effec- 
tive for the year of 1944, continuing in full force and 
effect for the entire year, even if the war should ter- 
minate prior to the end of the year. 

We are submitting this information so that the 
unions will be able to revise their registration cam- 
paigns and make them as effective as possible within 
the short time that is now allowed. 


Election Calendar for the Year 


Feb. 7-11—Judicial Offices. 
tention. 

Feb. 7-14—Apportionment County Central Commit- 
tee. 

Feb. 9—Delegates to National Convention. Number. 
Last day to notify Secretary of State. 


Naturalization Date 


Feb. 16—Naturalization—Last day to be naturalized 
or otherwise become a citizen in order to register. 

Feb. 16—Nomination Papers—First day to leave for 
filing. 

Feb. 16—Offices to be Voted On—Secretary of State 
transmits lists on or before this date. 

Feb. 19—Delegates to National Convention—Last day 
for Secretary of State to certify number to be 
elected. 

Mar. 2—Qualification of Political Party (Last day to 
qualify). 


File Declaration of In- 


Mar. 2—Statement of Registration—By County Clerk. 
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Mar. 7—Nomination Papers—Last day to circulate 
and leave for filing. 

Mar. 12—Candidate’s Affidavit—Last day to file. 

Mar. 20—Order of Names—County Central Commit- 
tee County Clerk to determine. 

Mar. 22—Death of Candidate—Last day name can 
be omitted from ballot. 

Mar. 22—Certified List of Candidates for Nomina- 
tion—By Secretary of State. 


Close of Registration 


Apr. 6—Registration Closes. 

Apr.6 to May 1i/—Absent. Voters—Applications for 
ballots. 

Apr. 16—Appointing Precinct Boards—Polling places 

Apr. 16—Publish Precinct Boards—Polling places. 

Apr. 17—Statement of Registration—County Clerk to 
Secretary of State. 

Apr. 21—File and Post Notice of Election. 

Apr. 21—Prepare Sample Ballots. 

Apr.21 to May 11—Mail Sample Ballots and Pre- 
cinct Cards. 

May 16—Election Day. 
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O'Connell on the Job 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the San Francisco 
Labor Council had sufficiently recovered from his 
injury, sustained two weeks ago, so as to be able to 
return to his office and resume his duties last Tues- 
day. However, for the next few days he is not engag- 
ing to participate in any footraces or to give his 
famous rendition of “My Wild Irish Rose.” 


About the Miners' New Wage 


Labor, weekly publication of the railroad unions, 
states that judging from correspondence it has re- 
ceived, some workers are ynder the impression that 
the United Mine Workers received a wage rate in- 
crease of $1.50 a day in the contract they signed with 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes for the period of gov- 
ernment. operation of the mines. 

Just to clarify matters Labor says, the $1.50 was 
solely for extra time worked. In other words, the 
Miners agreed to work at the face of the mines an 
hour longer each day, and for that extra hour, even 
under the terms of their old contract, they would 
have been paid at time and one-half their basic $1 
hourly rate. 

The new agreement, now tied up before the Labor 
Board, carries forward the same principle, but in 
different language. In addition, the Miners received 
the equivalent of another 25 cents a day for vaca- 
tions and for equipment they formerly had to buy 
themselves. 

—? 


MILITARY REJECTIONS 


Lt. Col. Howard J. Berry of the Marine Corps 
declared at the annual meeting of the New York City 
Association for Health and Physical Education that 
although twice as many men have been mobilized in 
this war as in World War I, “we have rejected more 
men than were in the armed forces last time.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “We are confronted with the fact 
that the pool of those unfit for military service has 
risen from thousands to millions. We have passed 
three millions; we are nearing four; we shall reach 
five before the year 1944 shall have ended.” 

Fourth War Loan Drive—Buy an EXTRA $100 Bond! 


Watchmakers' Union 
GUARANTEE and BOND 
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Rap U. S. Agencies for 
Flouting Stabilization Pact 


The Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the A.F.L., in a letter to congressional lead- 
ers, filed a vigorous protest against governmental 
violation of he building trades stabilization agree- 
ment of 1941 and circumvention of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

The letter, signed by Acting President Richard J. 
Gray and Secretary-Treasurer Herbert Rivers, made 
clear that the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment was as anxious as always to “do everything 
possible” to help win the war. The communication 
pointed out, however, that the flouting of the stabili- 
zation accord and the Davis-Bacon Act was causing 
“agpravation and discontent” among building trades 
workers. 

The letter was accompanied by a statement adopted 
by the department's executive council at its recent 
meeting at Miami. The statement declared the admin- 
istrative branches of the government “have not acted 
in good faith” in carrying out the provisions of the 
stabilization agreement, particularly Paragraph 8, 
under which a board of review was established whose 
findings were to have been binding on the parties to 
the pact. Citing examples of the failure of govern- 
ment agencies to abide by decisions of the board of 
review, the statement. said: 

“Recognizing that any agreement to be worthwhile 
must be observed by all parties thereto, it is our 
opinion that unless and until the agencies of the U. 
S. Government, parties to this agreement, signify 
their willingness to abide by and adhere to its provi- 
sions then we of labor feel that we should not be 
obligated to abide by the terms of this agreement.” 

The statement called attention to the fact that 
labor has faithfully adhered to the provisions of the 
agreement ever since its signing. This has been stated 
also by <Gen. Brehon B. Somervell in testimony 
before the House military affairs committee. 

= egies 

SUGGESTION ON EUROPEAN RELIEF 

Use of co-operative organizations as sources of 
supply and as a distributive network in the argani- 
zation of relief for liberated Europe is suggested by 
the International Labor Office, in a new publication, 
“Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief,” 
issued from the I.L.0. headquarters in Montreal. 
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SERVICEMEN ON BUILDING PROJECTS 

The District Trades and Labor Council of Halifax 
has protested to the Canadian government against 
the use of soldiers, sailors and airmen in the construc- 
tion of buildings for the war services. It is the claim 
of the council that the servicemen should not be 
assigned to such building projects and that such 
work should be executed only by civilians. 
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Urge Vote for Soldiers 

Immediate adoption by Congress of a “simplified 
and uniform soldier vote law” which would permit 
every member of the armed forces overseas to vote 
in the coming national elections was demanded at 
its meeting by the A.F.L. executive council. The 
resolution, which was sent to all members of Congress, 
stated, in part, as follows: 

“The executive council is opposed to the soldier 
vote measure as passed by the Senate because it 
is indefensibly restrictive and limited in its applica- 
tion. This measure will not give every soldier over- 
seas a free exercise of his right as a citizen to vote 
in the next national election. The executive council 
strongly urges Congress to take such action without 
delay.” 

—_—_—_—$___4q—_____ 

The National Interregional Highway Committee is 
planning a 34,000-mile transcontinental post-war 
highway network reaching into every state and 
touching 587 cities. Who wants the hot-dog conces- 
sion? 
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Gratifying Response by Union Labor, on Short Notice, 
Toward Aiding Radio Program in War Bond Drive 


By ELMER M. HUBBARD, 


The various unions comprising the A. F. of L. Labor 
Councils in the Bay area made an effective showing 
ca the Eddie Cantor program over NBC in connec- 
ton with the Fourth War Loan drive last Saturday, 
January 29. 

The opportunity to appear on the program came 
rither belatedly and required much fast work and 
c)-operation on the part of the committee appointed 
hy President Shelley of the San Francisco Labor 
Council to co-ordinate the participation and appear- 
ance of the various unions on the program. 

The committee was comprised of Elmer M. Hub- 
bard (chairman), Musicians’ Union No. 6; Anthony 
Pallerini, Production and Aeronautical Lodge 1327; 
Charles Foehn, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


No. 6; George Johns, Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks | 


No. 1089; Stephen F. Gilligan, Milk Wagon Drivers 
No. 226; Andy Ahern, Garment Cutters, No. 45; 
and, for good measure, Dan Flanagan, Western Rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of Labor, and 


Joseph Casey, organizer working out of the A.FL. | 


western office. 
Participating Unions 
Among the unions that purchased bonds on the 


program were: Production and Aeronautical Work- | 
ers, Building Service Employees, Theater and Amuse-: | 
ment Janitors, Grocery Clerks, Moving Picture Op- | 


erators, Bookbinders and Bindery Women, Laundry 
Workers, Watchmakers, Jewelry Workers, Teamsters, 
Newspaper Delivery Drivers, Laundry Wagon Drivers 
(Oakland), Ice Wagon Drivers, Garage Employees, 


Warehousemen, Bakery Wagon Drivers, Brotherhood | 
of Electrical Workers, Shipfitters, and Musicians. | 


Individual purchases made by members of unions, and 
which action reflected credit for their organizations, 
included Dave Schwartz of the Chauffeurs, and others. 

While the total purchase of bonds by the various 
unions is not available at this writing, any omission 
of the name of a union is not international, nor is it to 
be construed as a reflection on any organization 
which because of previous purchases was in no posi- 
tion to make additional purchases at this time. Like- 


President of Musicians’ Union No. 6 


wise, in most cases a certain amount of routine, such 
as obtaining the sanction of the executive board or 
of a union meeting is a necessary prerequisite to au- 
thorize investment in bonds, and time ran against 
that procedure in this case. 


Gratifying Response 


On the whole everybody has a just right to a feel- 
ing of satisfaction over the response the American 
Federation of Labor units gave to this program. Eddie 
Cantor has a friendly feeling toward all labor or- 
ganizations, he having been a pioneer in the organ- 
izing of unions in the amusement field. And it is this 
sort of thing that makes these friendships more en- 
during. We need this type of recognition in the face 
of everlasting criticism by those opposing organized 
labor and as a set-off to the propaganda of those 
who would disunite and divide labor itself. 

It likewise illustrated the narrowing of the gap 
between labor and management, in that the National 
Broadcasting Company through its manager, John W. 
Elwood, gave everything it had as evidence of its 
desire to bring about teamwork in industry to wia 
the war and establish permanent unity afterward. 


No Quarter to Japs 


This program came at. a time when reports of the 
unbelievable atrocities committed by the Japs against 
our boys was released by the War Department. It 
has made red-blooded members of labor unions want 
to settle with bare hands the issue with these gorillas. 
And the unfailing support of the various War Loan 
drives on the part of A.F.L. unions is indisputable 
evidence the Jap can expect no quarter in that area. 

As above stated, any oversight or failure to give 
mention to locals that might have bought bonds on 
this program, and for that reason should have been 
given recognition in this article, is not intentional. 
Much hurried moves necessarily had to be made, 


but the overall benefit to the American Federation | 


of Labor should compensate for any omission that is 
purely a result. of trying to get things done in a hurry. 


Report by Dalton 


John F. Dalton, chief of the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement, reports that the 
Division recovered $412,644 in unpaid wages for 
California workers in 1943. As of December 31, 1942, 
the grand total of unpaid wages recovered in the 
State since the enactment of the first wage collection 
law in 1911 reached $16,505,000. More than 371,000 
workers shared in the wages recovered. 


During 1943, complaints of alleged violations of 
labor laws to the number of 14,261 were received 
and investigated. Of these, 11,077 were for failure 
to pay wages and 3184 concerned other labor laws 
as follows: child labor, 1316; eight-hour law for 
females, 947; private employment agencies, 188; 
collective bargaining wage rates and anti-kick back, 
143; sanitation and ventilation, 95; all other non- 
wage, 495. 

Criminal prosecutions were instituted against 301 
alleged labor law violators in 1943, and 110 civil suits 
were filed to recover $62,639 in unpaid wages. A total 
of $21,345 was collected during the year as a result 
of pudgments in civil suits. 

Deputy Commissioners inspected 8284 places of 
employment during the year. This number ineludes 
investigations of applications submitted to the Direc- 
tor under the War Production Act and the Minors’ 
Emergency War Employment Act. 

——————¢~—__ 
THE MEAT PROSPECT 

The War Food Administration announces there 
will be 1382 pounds of meat per capita for civilians 
n 1944, comparet to 126 pounds in 1935-39. 


WEAKNESS IN “LITTLE BIG INCH” 
The “Little Big Inch” pipe line is not going to 
live up to its advance notices. Built at a cost to the 
Government of seventy-five million dollars and guar- 
anteed to deliver 235,000 additional barrels of oil 


into the East daily, the line will fail to meet rated | 


capacity by 23,500 barrels daily, government officials 
forecast recently. Structural weaknesses have de- 


veloped in the line which will necessitate a reduction | 


in pumping force, slowing down the flow, it was said. 
More than seventy-five breaks have already developed 
under high-pressure tests. 
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Wayne Morse to Run for 
U. S. Senator in Oregon 


Wayne L. Morse, public member of the War Labor 
Board, resigned his place on the board last Saturday 
to become a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for U. S. Senator from Oregon. The party pri- 
mary will be held in May. 

In his letter of resignation sent to the President, 
Morse stated that his decision had been reached “only 
after a large number of friends and groups in my 
home State urged that I could perform a much need- 
ed public service if elected, especially in view of the 
fact that the issues which undoubtedly will be de- 
cided by the Congress in the next six years will greatly 
affect the destiny of our nation for many years to 
come.” 


Replies from Congressmen 

The San Francisco Labor Council recently for- 
warded to the California Senators and Representa- 
tives from this district a communication in which 
was set forth the Council’s position on several sub- 
jects on which national legislation is pending. 

As noted in the minutes of the Council appearing 
on page 50 of this issue replies were received from 
Senators Johnson and Downey and Representative 
Welch and were presented at last week’s meeting. 

Senator Johnson thanked the Labor Council fer 
having transmitted to him its views on the important 
issues on which there has as yet: been no final deter- 
mination and gave assurance that all were receiving 
his careful attention. 

Senator Downey stated in his reply that it was 
known that he had expressed himself as favoring the 
Green-Lucas bill (votes for the armed forces) and 
gave assurance of his continued co-operation in that 
regard and also of his support of the anti-poll tax 
measure. He stated he was urging a liberal muster- 
ing-out pay allotment to those in military service, 
and that the President’s program as set forth in his 
annual message was ‘receiving his careful considera- 
tion “as it embodies many important provisions.” 

Representative Welch’s reply, favorable to labor's 
position, was of some length and in detail on the 
various measures and a copy of it was ordered sent 
to each of the affiliated unions. 


—_—— 
1943 WAR EXPENDITURES 
War expenditures by the U. S. Government in 1943 
amounted to $85,135,000,000, as compared to the 
$52,406,000,000 expended in 1942, W.P.B. announced. 
ae a a 


CHOOSE A.F.L. AFFILIATE 
Employes of the Hubbard Milling Company, Man- 
kato, Minn., registered a vote of 67 to 10 in favor of 
the A.F.L. Federal Labor Union No. 23552 at an elec- 
tion to select. a collective bargaining representative. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

T. S. (“Tom”) Feeny of the Examiner machine 
room, who has been in poor health for some months, 
was the victim of an attack on Thursday of last week 
while at work, which necessitated emergency treat- 
ment. He was then taken to his home, at 490 Fifth 
avenue, where last reports were that, although a very 
sick man, his condition had improved. He had not 
yet fully recovered from an injury to his knee re- 
ceived some weeks ago in a fall, which occurred on 
the first day of a two-week vacation, the fall being 
caused by rheumatism which has been centered in his 
legs for some time. 


After a six weeks’ absence from his work at the 
Rotary, W. E. (“Bill”) Retallack is recovering his 
health and expects to report soon. After a fast of ten 
days, during which time he was denied food of every 
description, Bill was compelled for several days to 
get along on one egg-nog a day, and only recently 
has he been permitted to choose his own food. 

A letter from Paul W. Grimes, at the Union Printers 
Home, under date of January 25, says the annual 
pinochle tournament is in full swing, with thirty-three 
players. Grimes reports the serious illness of A. B. 
(“Al”) Crackbon of the News chapel, who at that. 
time was confined to the hospital and was running a 
high fever. Permitted to visit him for only a few 
minutes, Grimes says he found Al a very sick man. 
Park Pattison of the Shopping News, he states, has 
recovered from pneumonia and is back again at the 
“dorm,” but is very thin. The case of W. H. Hodges 
has steadily grown worse the past few months, and 


his eyesight is almost gone. Regarding his own case, | . ay ‘ 
‘ i a | bend, and next day Bill looked critically at his co- 


Paul says his health has improved immensely since 
his arrival at the Home. Receiving treatment twice 
weekly in an attempt to restore circulation to the 
low blood pressure in his legs, he is still unable to 
walk more than a block without stopping to restore 
circulation. 

Mrs. Charles Blake, wife of Apprentice C. P. Blake 
of the Rotary Colorprint chapel, is under an oxygen 
tent. at Franklin hospital and is recovering from 
pneumonia brought about by influenza and follow- 
ing the premature birth of a child, which passed away 
last week. 

Horace W. Brown of the J. P. Brown «& Sons firm 
left over last week-end for the Presidio of Monterey, 
where on Monday he went into training with Uncle 
Sam’s Army. 

Vic Lansberry was confined to his bed for several 
days last week with a combination of asthma and 
influenza. He returned to work Jast Monday. 

Latest developments regarding the commercial and 
newspaper agreements recently negotiated, and which 
have been presented to the War Labor Board for ap- 
proval, are that the request of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the union for an increase has 
been submitted to the Chicago Newspaper Panel after 
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| review by the Division of Wages and Contracts, and 
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processing by the Tenth Regional Board. The com- 
mercial agreement had reached the Regional Board 
on January 17, and notice to this effect is the last 
information which has been received by the union. 


News Chapel Notes — By L. L. Heagney 

Narration comes as easily to some as mechanical 
dexterity in others; as, for instance, Don Crotty, a 
visitor in the shop last week to see his grandfather, 
Harry Crotty. Don, 22, here on leave, talks interest- 
ingly about his work in the Air Force, making it 
seem almost like fun, yet never unimportant. He is 
stationed at Mantea Air Base, North Carolina. 

Attainment of financial security at 50, as outlined 
by Lou Henno, bears no resemblance to difficulty. 
By banking $15 weekly, starting at 21. one would 
establish a foundation which would allow a worker 
at 50 to begin shortening his work-week until he 
finally quits to draw Social Security. It listens so 
good Lou is sorry he hasn’t followed the schedule. 

Not always does it pay to hold old-fashioned no- 
tions, particularly if a fellow speaks first and thinks 
afterward, so Slim Clement tells us. His dislike was 
trousers—on women—and he Jet Mrs. Clement know 
it, whereupon she immediately went shopping for 
something more feminine. And all the old-fashioned 
Mr. Clement has to do now is work a month to 
pay for the new outfit, though confidentially Slim 
says he will have no further difficulty understanding 
the value of letting ladies hold views about modern 
clothes—and wear ‘m too. 

Bill Gobin read that the Nazis are having trouble 
holding their own in the Dneiper bend, the Russians 
seemingly wanting to bend them clear out of the 


slaves in the composing room. “Jeepers-creepers!” 
he moaned, “look at the Dneiper benders here. Some 
of the old-timers certainly need straightening after 
bending over makeup tables and keyboards twenty 
or thirty years.” 

“This shop,” growled Harry Harvey, listening to 
the gang predict, “is blessed with more’n its share 
of weather forecasters—all on the payroll, too, but 
not as prognosticators. I’ve been told there are 2 


| couple of typos here, the others undoubtedly are 


prophets, though how the joint makes profits is har] 
to sabe.” 

Writing to Chairman Abbott, Carl Madsen says 
he now sports two stripes. Also, his unit has been 
transferred from Virginia to a camp in Mississippi. 

On the 29th of this month Al Crackbon will reach 
the ripe age of 17, that is, if one counts by birthdays. 
He has one every four years. Of course if one figures 
by the passing of summers and winters there'll be a 
difference. His friends here, countless in number, 
want him, way back there in the Colorado Springs 
Home, to know they hope he has a happy birthday 
and lots of them. 

Not until his Victory garden vegetables were ready 
to eat last year did Phil Scott become aware he 
had so many friends. In fact, Phil moans, he didn’t 
have one while spading, planting and weeding. Either, 
he reflects, that big back yard goes back into lawn 
or he sheds some popularity. 


Golf News — By Fred N. Leach 


That it takes much more than a rain storm to 


dampen the enthusiasm of printer-golfers for their own 
golf association was proved last Sunday when twenty- 
three intrepid wielders of the mashie appeared at 
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Millbrae Golf Club for the 1944 opening tournament, 
Although Saturday was a day of continuous down- 
pour, and despite the fact that the rain lasted until 
early Sunday morning, Sunday itself dawned bright 
and clear, and those who journeyed to Millbrae 
found a course in especially fine shape, despite the 
rain—and which, incidentally, fell in several showeys 
during the tourney. 

Charlie Foost led the champ class with 83-9-74. 
Ron Cameron took second place, 85-8-77, and C, 
Stright took third award, with 92-11-81. Class “A” 
was headed by Art Linkous, with 91-20-71; Bol 


Smith came second, 102-27-75, and Earle Browne 
third, 111-30-81. The guest flight, which include 


Lt.s Nelson Cullenward of the Marines, and former 
Chronicle sports writer, and Art Rosenbaum of the 
U.S. Transport Service, and former News sports wrii- 
er, was headed by the Marine who shoots from the 
port side, and who turned in a ecard of 79-11-68. Fred 
Bartel, one of our “regular” guests, took second 
award with a 90-19-71. 

The hole-in-one contest was again won by Artic 
Crebassa, who dropped his tee shot 12 feet 8 inches 
from the cup. Paul Gallagher was second, 31 feet 
from the pin. 

OFF THE FAIRWAY—Notice of non-responsi- 
bility: This correspondent. will not take the conse- 
quences of the pun which described lefthanded Nel- 
son Cullenward as a “leftenant.” Howard Waston is 
to blame. He can be found at 500 Sansome street. 
That well-known Sansome street “Idle Friday Night 
Social Club” seemed to have established a branch in 
the locker room at Millbrae after the tourney. . 
Vic Lansberry seems to get those asthma attacks at 
the most inopportune times. He was really ill, boys, 
and not atraid to face you because he is chairman 
of the handicap committee. . .. We missed Charlie 
White, too—one of the “regular” regulars. He called 
up and said he won't miss any more—but stayed 
home this time for a special reason, which was to 
welconve Mrs. White home from the hospital where 
she had a lengthy stay after falling and fracturing a 
hip. We were sorry to miss Charlie, but are glad 
that Mrs. White is better. 

; SS 
A.F.L. WINS AT RUBBER PLANT 

The National Labor Relations Board certified the 

American Federation of Labor as the exclusive rep- 


resentative for collective bargaining of all guards 
and fire force emplovees at the Institute, W. Va., 
plant of the United States Rubber Company follow- 
ing an election in which 38 votes were for the A.F.L., 
and 5 against. 


U. C. Press Wins High Honor 


For the seventh consecutive year the University 
of California Press, at Berkeley, has won the honor of 
having gained recognition in the “Fifty Books of 
the Year,” a competition conducted annually by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, New York City, 
to discover the books published during the preceding 
year which were most distinguished for their printing. 
Altogether, in the last eight years, the University 
Press has had twelve books which have won. this 
coveted award. The selection was made from some 
750 books which are entered in competition by the 
publishers of the United States and Canada. 

The book which won recognition this year is “The 
Letter and the Spirit,” by Dr. M. E, Deutsch, vice- 
president and provost of the University, a collection 


of addresses he has delivered over a period of years. 


— — 

A portable calculating machine has been developed 
that not only divides, multiplies, adds and subtracts, 
to blame. He can be found at 500 Sansome street. . . 
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Of Feminine Interest 
By MARY MOORE, for International Labor News Service 


Why your lipstick melts and smears more easily, 
and why your face creams may not be as smooth as 
fo merly is because the proverbially busy bee has 
gone to war. It was reported by the convention of 
bec keepers that beeswax, an important ingredient of 
lipstick and some other cosmetics, is being used ex- 
tersively for protective covering on wings of planes, 
on shells, and various army equipment to prevent 


yist and corrosion. 
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Wedding gowns for British service women and 
other women in uniform are being sent to England 
from the headquarters of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Washington. British girls wishing 
to borrow a white satin wedding gown make appli- 
cation through their service headquarters, and about 
a week before the eventful day the package is sent. 
Ten shillings are charged for each use of the gown so 
that it may be cleaned and worn over and over again. 
British bridegrooms want their brides in white, but 
heretofore no wedding gowns could be secured, nor 
were the girls permitted to borrow from their Amer- 
ican cousins. Those bridal outfits have been presented 
to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs by va- 
rious state federations and junior women’s clubs. 

x * OX 

Constance Bennett, considered one of America’s 
best dressed women, believes that the war has brought 
long-deserved recognition to American designers. Top 
flight designers, in the clothes they are now showing 
for spring, prove they can create as well as copy: 
they are making clothes to please the American 
woman instead of modifying them to suit. her. 


* * * 

Emphasis is on suits, the American woman’s vet 
costume. She demands they be trim, becoming and 
softly detailed. The jackets are shorter this year, 
also contrasting color skirts and jackets are now 
again among the spring suits. 

Gay printed or patterned blouses frequently fin- 

ished with a bow at the neckline are featured with 
hese widened neckline suits. Many suits are collar- 
ess with an eye to featuring an attractive blouse. 
Many print blouses match the print lining of the 
jacket. 
The dip front jackets flatter the waistline because 
the jacket points in front extend below the waistline 
ike a vest or wesket, while the jacket back ends at 
he skirtline. They are worn with trim, slim skirts 
featuring a center tuck all the way down front and 
back. 
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Pressure cookers were officially removed from ra- 
tioning the first of the year, but only for food preser- 
vation. Canning specialists all agree that for safety 
from spoilage, all non-acid foods must be canned 
under pressure. 

ee 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has just announced the results of fifty-two researches 
on infantile paralysis. 

This was the greatest organized attack ever made 
on this disease. Scientists found favorable clues in 
drugs, electricity, new surgery and other fields of 
medicine, but no cure. 

* * x 

More prunes and raisins will be on the grocery 
store shelves this winter than since the war began, 
the allotment of the new crop being many millions 
of pounds more than last year. But dried peaches, 
apricots and apples have all been set aside for war 
purposes again this year, with the exception of a 
million pounds of apricots which are going to hos- 
pitals for use in soft diets. Dates and dried figs will 
he fewer and more expensive. Before the war fifty 


million pounds of dates and six million pounds of figs 
Wore imported annually from Iraq, Iran, Turkey and 
North Africa. This year most of the dates on retail | 
warkets will be grown in the United States. 
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Ruling on Jury Verdict. 


The U. S. Supreme Court. ruled last month that 
judges cannot arbitrarily override juries in damage 
suits brought by rail employees against carriers under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 

The jury, it was emphasized, is the fact-finding 
body and judges are not free to set aside verdicts 
merely because they take a different view of the 
evidence. “To enter a judgment. notwithstanding the 
verdict is to take away the right to a jury trial,” the 
court concluded. 

The ruling reversed a circuit court of appeals deci- 
sion which took away a $26,000 judgment awarded 
by a jury to a widow whose husband had been killed 
while working as a switchman.* 
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Labor Council Resolution 
PLANNING AND HOUSING COMMITTEE 


As referred to in the minutes of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, appearing elsewhere in this issue, the 
following resolution was adopted by that body last 
Friday evening: 

Whereas, Demobilization of the Armed Forces and 
termination of employment on war contracts at the 
conclusion of hostilities will submerge the nation 
under a tide of widespread unemployment unless spe- 
cific provisions are made in advance for a program 
of reconstruction and redevelopment of our cities, 
towns and rural communities; and 

Whereas, If we are to be prepared to launch a well- 
timed and strategic attack by all elements of our 
economy and our community against unemployment 
in peace time, and if we are to seize the opportunity 
to build a broad foundation for economic reconstruc- 
tion and better living, concerted action must be 
taken without delay to blueprint the strategy and to 
define the common objectives as well as respective 
responsibilities of labor, private enterprise and of 
Government; and 

Whereas, Responsibility for industrial planning and 
housing rests with the local community; therefore, 
there must be assurance that every community is 
equipped to discharge that responsibility; and 

Whereas, Workers are the ultimate producers of 
our nation’s wealth, and they are entitled to partici- 
pation both as workers and as citizens in the shaping 
of plans for the betterment of the community in 
which they live; and 

Whereas, Post-war planning and housing develop- 
ment cannot be unrelated to the reconversion and 
relocation of industry and with it the shift of em- 
ployment opportunities in the transition from war to 
peace; and 

Whereas, Organized labor’s responsibility for the 
development of a sound program, democratically con- 
ceived cannot be fully discharged without the active 
work of local labor planning and housing committees 
in every community; now, therefore, be it 

ReEsotvep, That the president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council appoint a standing committee of fif- 
teen members which shall be known and function as 
the “Planning and Housing Committee of the San 
Francisco Labor Council.” The duty of this commit- 
tee shall be the study of current and future planning 
and housing measures, the projection of plans, and 
formulation of reports and recommendations of policy 
to the Council from time to time, and to collaborate 
with local, state and national committees similarly 
constituted. 
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HAD TO MAKE GOOD 
“Joe, you look all in today. What’s the trouble?” 
“Well, replied Joe, “I didn’t get home until after 
daylight, and I was just undressing when the wife 
woke up and said: ‘Aren’t you getting up pretty 
early?’ In order to save an argument I just put on 
my clothes and came down to the office.” 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH : 

Staff Sergeant Clem Pine, Daily News apprentice, 

Was a last week's visitor. He is stationed with the 

Air Force in England. He has been decorated with 

the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal with 

five oak leaf clusters, and the European service rib- 
bon. 


Under date of January 21, Lawrence Johnson, 
chapel chairman of the “Statesman Newspapers,” 
Boise, Idaho, sends the following communication to 
local chapel chairmen: “Two situations are now open 
in the mailing room of the Statesman Newspapers. 
Night work. Present scale, $1 per hour for five shifts 
of seven and one-half hours each—day or night. New 
scale, signed by publisher, and approved by W.L.B., 
$7.60 days, $8.10 nights; one week’s vacation with 
pay. Men now working seven shifts. If interested, 
please write Lee Smith, foreman mailing room, care 
the Idaho Evening Statesman, Boise, Idaho. Boise 
has ideal year-around climate. Big game and bird 
hunting; also, trout and bass fishing, and winter 
sports within a reasonably short distance.” 


John Del Nagro, ex-president of Buffalo Mailers’ 
Union, now in military service and stationed on the 
West Coast, visited chapels here last week. Mr. Del 
Nagro was quite active in printing trades affairs in 
New York State. He is a staunch advocate of mailers 
retaining their membership in the I.T.U., instead of 
paying dues to even the M.T.D.U., much less running 
off on a “wild goose chase” to join such an imprac- 
tical and fantastic scheme as a ‘Mailers’ Interna- 
tional Union.” And rightly so. For the boosters for 
an “M.1.U.” were but “rubber stamps” for the poli- 
ticians who controlled the M.T.D.U., and who still 
dominate what’s left of it as a “mailer bloc” voting 
political machine at election time and at conventions, 
to suit their purposes. 


All mailers should, logically, retain their member- 
ship in the I.T.U., and ditch the M.T.D.U. and M.LU. 
The present mailer set-up is positively ludicrous— 
LT.U. mailer unions only, MT.D.U.-LT.U. mailer 
unions, and a few M.I.U. mailer unions. And the 
third vice-president of the IL.T.U. is elected only by 
the votes of M.T.D.U. unions. The presumption that 
the third vice-president is representative of the mailer 
membership is purely a piece of political humbug. 
Apparently since having been elected president of 
the M.T.D.U. (automatically becoming third vice- 
president of the I.T.U.), the incumbent, Mr. Martin, 
represents Mr. Martin only. He holds four salaried 
jobs: President, M.T.D.U.; third vice-president, 
LT.U.; foreman, Cleveland Plain Dealer, and also 
member of the school board of Cleveland. And the 
question arises, naturally, how can Mr. Martin rep- 
resent the working members of the M.T.D.U. and at 
the same time represent the publishers of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer? Apparently the working members 
of the M.T.D.U. believe one can “carry water on 
both shoulders,” politically. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month. at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
January 28, 1944. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present, except Secretary 
O’Connell, who was excused; Delegate George Johns 
acting as secretary. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor CLaRion. 


Credentials—Ornamental Iron Workers No. 491— 
Nick Vaiana, Anthony J. Chiappe, Joseph R. Costa. 
Moving Picture Operators No. 162—Floyd M. Bil- 
lingsley, Anthony L. Noriega. Municipal Parks Em- 
ployees No. 311—P. A. Conroy vice William Mc- 
Kenna. Letter Carriers No. 214—Edward.- Boyle, 
Baptiste J. Cava, Edward J. Ciramella, John C. Daly 
Sr., Alfred E. Delee, Frank H. Klein, Joseph O’Hara, 
Richard Raymond. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting 
held Friday, January 28.) Called to order at 7 p. m. 
The following were examined, and having been found 
to possess the proper qualifications your committee 
recommends that they be seated as delegates to this 
Council: Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 484—W. J. Phil- 
lips. Bookbinders No. 31-125—Fred Dettmering. 
Butchers No. 508—Frank Fischer. Civil Service Jani- 
tors No. 66-A—Miles Bride. Commission Market 
Drivers No. 280—S. Giannini. Grocery Clerks No. 
648—A. Ben Crossler. Master Furniture Guild No. 
1285—Jack Goldstein. Musicians No. 6—Eddie 'T. 
Burns, Joe Figone. Production and Aeronautical 
Lodge No. 1327—Jacqueline McNeil, Wallace Pierce. 
Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278—B. Mullin, E. War- 
ren. Tobacco Workers No. 210—Daniel Bird. Team- 
sters No. 85—Lawrence Fitzgerald. United Garment 
Cutters No. 45—Joseph Iusi. United Garment Work- 
ers No. 131—Isabell Montalvo. Warehousemen No. 
860—Ray Johnson, Richard Kahman, John R. Me- 
Bride, Mark J. O'Reilly. 

Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council dated 
January 20. Anthony L. Noriega, secretary-treasurer, 
California State Theatrical Federation, commenting 
on our letter of the 17th relative to opposing the 
proposed local tax on amusements and stating that 
the Council’s opposition has been concurred in. Henry 
Hansen, secretary, Central Labor Council of San 
Joaquin County, acknowledging receipt of our reso- 
lution on the proposed amusement. tax. William H. 
Brock Jr., Ensign, U. S. Coast Guard, thanking the 
Council for the time given their recruiting force at 
our meeting on January 21. The following acknowl- 
edged receipt of our letter and resolution regarding 
street railway fares: Mayor Roger D. Lapham; E. G. 
Cahill, manager of Utilities; Richard Sachse, presi- 
dent of the Railroad Commission; A. R. Fast, Ex- 
aminer, Office of Defense Transportation, for Robert 
O. Crowe, Regional Director, who is enroute to 
Washington, D. C. Kathleen Dolen, personnel direc- 
tor and secretary, Civil Service Commission, thanking 
the Council for its co-operation and interest in sup- 
porting the merit system in the Board of Education, 
and acknowledging our letter of January 14. J. A. 
Ormond, secretary, Board of Education, acknowl- 
edging our letter of January 14 and expressing the 
sentiments of the Board members, to the effect that 
there is no intent. to take any action which would 
basically interfere with or vitiate the protection of 
acquired rights of the non-certificated employees in 
their positions, retirements, pensions, ete. George G. 
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Montgomery, chairman, Campaign Committee, San 
Francisco War Chest, expressing appreciation of our 
contributions. Municipal Parks Employees No. 311, 
complying with our request of January 4 to set up a 
legisiative committee to work and co-operate with 
the Council regarding pending legislation, and se- 
lecting the following to act as a committee: William 
Welch, Dan Dougherty, P. A. Conroy. California 
State Federation of Labor, acknowledging receipt of 
our two recent resolutions; one on the proposed 
amusement tax and the other protesting the War 
Labor Board’s practice regarding the system of ar- 
bitration. Weekly News Letter from the California 
State Federation of Labor dated January 24. 


Communications — Letter from Representative 
Richard J. Welch ,setting forth his stand on pend- 
ing legislation; motion, that a copy of this letter be 
forwarded to all unions; carried. Daniel V. Flana- 
gan, Western Representative, A.F.L., inclosing letter, 
sent him through error, regarding Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work in Agriculture and Home Economits, 
State of California, and asking that the Council ap- 
point a representative for their first meeting in 1944; 
motion, that we participate, and appoint Delegate 
Claude Jinkerson; carried. From Daniel V. Flana- 
gan, regarding pledges received in connection with 
the organizing program of clerical employees in the 
Bay Area shipyards. From Lawrence Arnstein, exec- 
utive secretary, California Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, regarding the 12 o’clock luncheon at the Belle- 
vue hotel on February 8, when a group from the San 
Francisco Labor Council will attend. 


Bills were ordered paid, with further report. to be 
made next Friday night. 

Infantile Paralysis, Inc. (“March of Dimes’) Do- 
nations: Automotive Machinists No. 1305, inclosing 
check for $25. Cooks No. 44, inclosing check for $25. 
Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, inclosing check for 
$25. Theatrical Employees No. B-18, inclosing check 
for $15. Moving Picture Operators No. 162, inclosing 
check for $17.10. Sausage Makers No. 208, inclosing 
check for $25. Bookbmders No. 31-125, inclosing 
check for $10. 

Fourth War Loan Bond Purchases: Moving Pic- 
ture Operators No. 162, purchased $2500 worth of 
bonds, making a grand total of $40,000. Shipfitters 
No. 9, purchased $20,000 worth of bonds, $10,000 be- 
ing credited to the San Francisco area and $10,000 to 
Alameda county. 


Automotive Machinists No. 13805 inclosed a check 
for $25 as their donation to the fund for the enter- 
tainment of Vice-President Wallace. 

Referred to the Lasor Cuiarion: U. S. Senators 
Downey and Johnson, acknowledging receipt of our 
letter of January 11 presenting our stand on impor- 
tant issues before Congress. William Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor, opposing enactment 
of a National Service Jaw and inclosing copy of the 
letter he adressed to all members of Congress urg- 
ing them to vote against this measure; and appealing 
to us to do likewise. 

Referred to Officers: Telegram from W. L. Hicks, 
secretary, Kern County Labor Council, protesting 
wage brackets of Regional War Labor Boards. 


President Shelley made a few comments on pending 
legislation, one subject. of which was “Prohibition.” 
The one thing that has been holding back its advo- 
cates is the stand taken by some of the boys in the 
Service, as well as some who are not, in resisting such 
a law. He suggested that the Council address a com- 
munication to the congressmen from this district de- 
claring its opposition to such legislation. Motion, 
that the Council go on record as unalterably opposed 
to the adoption by Congress of a prohibition law; 
carried. 

Resolution: A resolution was submitted by 
Brothers Jack Shelley, John L. Spalding and Timothy 
Reardon, proposing that the president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council appoint a standing com- 
mittee of fifteen members which shall be known and 
function as the “Planning and Housing Committee 
of the San Francisco Labor Council”; motion that 
the resolution be adopted; carried. (See resolution 
in full elsewhere in this issue). 

Referred to the Planning and Housing Committee: 
Three resolutions were submitted by Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen No. 89, regarding 
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post-war planning, their subjects being as follows: 
Sewage Disposal, Airport and Re-Conversion of War 
Industries. 

Delegate Elmer Hubbard of Musicians’ Union No, 
6, made a report on the committee created by tie 
Council on the Fourth War Loan drive, of which }ie 
Was appointed chairman. They had contacted | 
organizations, asking them to participate tomorrow 
(Saturday, January 29) over KPO with Eddie Cantor, 
and had received responses from a number of organi- 
zations. He then explained the procedure for making 
bond purchases and also stated that Eddie Cantor 
had expressed his gratitude to the labor movement 
of San Francisco. 

Reports of Unions—Barbers No. 148—State the 
Master Barbers’ Association is attempting to dix 
courage display of the Union Shop Card; the union 
asks all delegates to advise their members not to 
patronize any barber shop that does not show a 
union shop card. Engineers No. 64—Thus far have 
been successful in having their members’ wages 
raised in various hotels and hospitals. Miscellaneous 
Employees No. 110—Are handling the purchase of 
war bonds hy having the bank guarantee their credit 
with the U. S. Treasury; urging all members to pur- 
chase bonds in the current drive; voted $50 toward 
the expense of the Wallace mass meeting. Retail 
Fruit and Vegetable Clerk No. 1017—Controversy 
with the fruit and vegetable department of O’Connor’, 
Market has been settled; wish to express their appre- 
ciation to the Butchers and other unions who helped 
them in this matter. 

Capt. C. F. May of Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 
90 spoke briefly on the subject of filling the vacancy 
of a district. vice-president of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor; stated that in order to definitely 
determine the feeling of the affiliated unions it would 
help if they would send letters to the Federation 
stating that. they are interested in this matter. 

Delegate Wheeler of Miscellaneous Employees No. 
110 made the following motion: “That the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council send a telegram to the President 
of the United States expressing its appreciation of his 
comments on the attitude of the Senate on the 
soldiers’ vote bill”; motion carried. 

The chair declared a recess, awaiting the report of 
the election committee, which was composed of the 
following delegates: Chairman, A. C. Armstrong; 
judges, Tillie Clifford, Leona Graves; tellers, Joseph 
Belardi, Pete Butti, David Dunham, Eugene Guiney, 
Herman Kleist, Elsie MacDougal, Margaret Me- 
Farland, William Madigan, Ann O’Leary, Williain 
Walsh. The secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for nominees for all uncontested offices. 

Report of the Election Committee was submitted, 
and the following, having received the highest num- 
ber of votes, were declared elected: Hrecutive Com- 
mittee: Andy Ahern, Anthony Costa, Marguerite 
Finkenbinder, Frank Fitzgerald, D. P. Haggerty, G. 
W. Johns, G. Kelly, C. T. McDonough, Edward Me- 
Laughlin, Hazel O’Brien, W. J. Phillips, Thomas A. 
Rotell, Larry Vail. Law and Legislative Committee: 
Art Dougherty, Arthur Hare, George Hayward, 
Clarence King, Harry Ritchie, Jack Spalding, Clar- 
ence Walsh. Organizing Committee: Anthony Bal- 
lerini, Charles Bruno, Minnette Fitzgerald, Sylvio 
Giannini, Harold Lopez, Joseph Piccini, Harry 
Ritchie, Thomas A. Rotell, Thomas White. Directors 
of Hall Association: Art Dougherty, D. P. Haggerty, 
John F. Shelley. The total of votes cast was 261. 
The secretary cast one ballot for the nominees for 
all of the uncontested offices, who were then de- 
clared elected, and are as follows: President, John F. 
Shelley. Vice-President, Daniel P. Haggerty. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, John A. O’Connell, Sergeamt-at- 
Arms, George Kelly. Trustees, Jack Anderson, John 
Coughlan, William Walsh. Directors of LaBor CLARION, 
Henry S. Foley, John A. O’Connell, Walter Otto, 
Edward Sullivan, Fred Wettstein. 

Receipts, $1107.10; disbursements, $373.30. 

Meeting adjourned at 11 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE W. JOHNS, Secretary pro tem. 
—- 
81 SHIPYARDS, 300 WAYS IN U. S. 

Shipyards were expanded to a total of 81 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, with more than 
300 ways, the annual report of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission says. This made possible the comple- 
tion of 1896 vessels with an aggregate deadweight 
tonnage of 19,238,626, an unprecedented record. The 
report shows that on July 1, 1942, the Commission 
had contracted for 2540 ships and that a year later 
contracts for 3326 vessels were outstanding, 1397 
having been completed in the meantime. 

“A kingdom founded on injustice never lasts.”— 
Seneca. 
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Two Elections Won by A.F.L. | 


The Bottle Blowers’ Association won a large ma- 
jority of the votes for collective bargaining represen- 
tative at the election held at the plant of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company at Alton, Ill. The A-F.L. 
affiliate received 1033 votes against 463 for “District 
50” of the United Mine Workers. 

In an election at the plant of the American Ship- 
building Company, Cleveland, to choose a collective 
bargaining representative a majority of the ballots 
were cast for A.F.L. Federal Labor Union No. 23356. 


the end of the year a net, after all losses, of nearly 
16,000 combat aircraft, against 5800 in existence at 
the year’s beginning.” 


Cites Labor's Performance 


American labor’s outstanding performance for the 
Navy on the production lines during 1943 was cited 
hy Navy Under Secretary James Forrestal when he 
y-vealed that 65 aircraft carriers and 13,617 combat 
naval planes were completed in that period. 

Forrestal said the Navy “now has in being forces 
which constitute the greatest sea and air striking 
power in. the world. In 1943 we completed 1,600,000 
jons of combatant ships, almost doubling that. which 
existed at the beginning of the year, and nearly three 
tines the tonnage completed in 1942.” 

He said six of the new carriers were 27,000 tonners 
o! the “Essex” type, nine of the 10,000-ton converted 
cruiser type, and 50 escort carriers, which are smaller 
ships and have been used to hunt submarines in the 
Atlantic. 

Aircraft workers built for the Naval Air Force a 
total of 13,617 combatant planes which “gave us at 


In paying tribute to labor’s production feat, For- 
restal said that labor had put its heart and soul, as 
well as its back and arms, into the war job. 
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FOR NOT SALUTING OFFICER 


A five-year sentence imposed upon Wilson FE. 
Vaughn, Jehovah’s Witness adherent, for violating a 
military order to salute a superior officer, has ben pan Sera a ee 
affirmed in Washington, says the American Civil MUST WORK IN OCCUPIED ITALY 
Liberties Union, which adds that Vaughn was in- A National Commisariat of Labor has been set up ; 
ducted in the army by his own error. The National | jn occupied Italy and all able-bodies men 16 to 60 
Committee on Conscientious Objectors urged his re- 


; hf é : ordered to work, according to a Rome broadcast 
lease on the ground of his religious views. Failure to monitored by the U. S. Government. Those without 
get the Army to act on the sentence will result in 


occupation will be directed to work through a com- 
efforts to reduce it on later review. pulsory call up. 
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Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


Corrected to February 1, 1944 


REPORT, IMMEDIATELY, ANY ERRORS OR NECESSARY CHANGES TO SECRETARY OF THE LABOR COUNCIL. 


American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, Lodge No. 634—W. W. Garrett, 
Treas., 100 McAllister, San Francisco. 

American Federation of Radio Artists—S. 
F. Local, 26 O'Farrell St. Meets ist Fri- 
day each month at 2 p. m. 

American Guild of Actors and Variety 
Artists—26 O'Farrell. 

Apartment and Hotel Employees No. 14— 
Meets 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
544 Golden Gate Ave. 


Automobile Drivers and Demonstrators No. 
960—108 Valencia. 

Auto Machinists No. 1305—Meets Wednes- 
days, 8 p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 

Automotive Warehousemen No. 241—108 
Valencia. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets 1st Tuesday and 3rd 
Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 484—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Saturdays, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meets lst and 3rd Mon- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—1623% Market. MA, 
1916. 


Beauticians’ Union No. 12—Flood Bldg. 
bX. 5412. 


Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—240 


Golden Gate Ave. Meets at Redmen’s Hall. . 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meets 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th 

Mondays, 155 Tenth St. 

Bookbinders and Bindery Women No. 31- 
125—Room 505, 693 Mission. Meets 3rd 
Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—227 
Jules Ave. Meets 3rd Tuesday. Labor 
Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—1130 
Treat Ave. Meets Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
377—200 Guerrero. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
491—200 Guerrero, Receive mail at 
2111 Webster St., Oakland. 

Building Service Employees No. 87—109 
Golden Gate Ave. Meets 1st Monday, 
9:30 a. m.; 3rd Menday, 8 p. m. 

Building Material Drivers No. 216—Meets 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 115—Meets at 3012 Six- 
teenth St. 

Butchers No. 508—4442 Third. Meets 3rd 
Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Cable Splicers No. 537—Frank Smith, Rec. 
See., 3 Octavia St. Phone SAN RAFAEL 
1770-W. 

California State Laborers and Utility Work- 
ers No. 1226—Fred Kracke, Sec., 1426 
Waller. 

Candy and Glace Fruit Workers No. 158— 
Meets 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Cannery Workers No. 21106—Mr. Cortesi, 
Bus. Agent. Room 310, Labor Temple. 
HE. 2926. Meets 1st Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Capmakers No. 9—46 Kearny. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Casket Workers No. 94—B. H. Nuttman, 
Rep., 210 Steiner. Meets 3rd Tuesday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cemetery Employees No. 10634—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays, 2915 Sixteenth St. 

Chauffeurs No. 265—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at 106 Valencia. 

City and County Employees (S. F.) No. 
74A7—Molly Minudri. Rec. Sec., 1 Mer- 
ced Ave. 

Civil Service Building and Maintenance Em- 
ployees No. 66—Meets 3rd Thursday. 
Labor Temple. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers No. 7— 
Labor Temple, Room 1, Meets 4th Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Cleakmakers No. 8—345 Mason. 


Commission Mark ¢ Drivers and Helpers No. 
280—310 Clay. 

Construction and C.mmon Laborers No. 261 
—200 Guerrero. 


Cooks No. 44—Meets ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, at 2:30 p. m., 827 Hyde. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tues- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—610 Sixteenth 
St., Pacific Bldg., Oakland. Meets 3rd 
Monday, Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers No. 125—610 Sixteenth 
St., Pacific Bldg., Oakland. 

Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 304— 
Meets 2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Dental Laboratory Technicians No. 99— 
Meets 1st Wednesday, 228 McAllister. 

Dressmakers No. 101—345 Mason. 


Dry Dock, Marine Waysmen, Stageriggers 
and Helpers No. 2116—Labor Temple. 
Meets 4th Monday at Labor Temple, San 
Francisco. Meets 2nd Monday at Car- 
penters’ Hall, 763 Twelfth St., Oakland. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. B-1245—910 Cen- 
tral Tower. 

Electrical and Radio Workers No. B-202— 
229 Valencia. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 
3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Elevator Operators and Starters No. 117— 
Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 109 Golden 
Gate Ave. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Lillian B. 
Olney, Sec., 830-84th Ave. 


Film and Poster Exchange Employees No. 
B-17—230 Jones. 


Firemen and Oilers No. 86—Meets lst 
Tuesday, Labor Tempie. 


Fish Cannery Workers No. 21365—Office 
400 Brannan, Rm, 2. 


Furniture Guild, Master, No. 1285—Room 
416, 1095 Market. 


Furniture Workers No. 3141—200 Guer- 


rero. 


Garage Employees No. 665—Meets 4th Mon- 
day, 106 Valencia. 

Garment Cutters, United, No. 45—Meets 
2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple. 
Garment Workers, United, No. 131—Meets 
3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of U. S. 
and Canada, Branch No, 141—2111 Web- 

ster St., Oakland. 

Grocery Clerks No. 648—Room 209, 1095 
Market. 

Hatters No. 31—46 Kearny. 

Horticulturists and Floriculturists No. 
21245—Labor Temple. Meets 1st Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Hospital and Institutional Workers No. 250 
—109 Golden Gate Ave., HE. 8966. Meets 
1st Wednesday, 8 p. m. 

Hotel Service Workers No. 283—61 Eddy. 

Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers No. 519— 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Louis Brunner, Sec., 905 Vermont. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—942 Market, 
Room 709. 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters No. 213—345 
Mason. 

Laundry Drivers No. 256—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Office, 
3004 Sixteenth St., Room 313. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets 3rd Mon- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Leather and Novelty Workers No. 31— 
Labor Temple, Room 311.- Meets 3rd 
Wednesday. 

Letter Carriers No. 214—Meets 2nd Friday, 
Y. M. I. Bldg., 50 Oak. 


Lithographers No. 17—693 Mission. 


Locksmiths No. 1331—Bruce Rowe, Rec. 
Sec., 697 Mission. 


Lumber Clerks and Lumber Handlers No. 
2559—400 Brannan. 


Macaroni Workers No. 493—Meets 4th Fri- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meets Wednesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Room 
22, Ferry Bide. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulk- 
head Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 

Masees: Mates and Pilots No. 90—60 Main 

Metal Polishers and Platers No. 128—Rm. 
4, Labor Temple, MA, 1414. Meets 3rd 
Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers No. 226—Meets ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Millinery Workers No. 40—Meets 1st Thurs- 
day, 5:30 p. m.; 3rd Thursday. 8 p. m., 
46 Kearny. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—83 Sixth 
St., cor. Jessie. Meets 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, 3 p. m., and 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 8 p. m. 

Molders No. 164—Meets 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectionists No. 162— 
Meets 1st Thursday. 230 Jones. 

Motor Coach Employees, Division 1225— 
Chronicle Bldg.. Rm. 210. DO. 7223. 
Municipal Park Employees No. 311—Meets 
2nd ana 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. P. A. Conroy, Cor. Sec., 240 

Gates St. MI. 3675. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; 
Executive Board, Tuesday. 230 Jones. 
Newspaper and Periodical Drivers No. 921 

—109 Golden Gate Ave. UN. 3361. 

Newspaper and Periodical Vendors and Dis- 
tributors No. 468—693 Mission St., 
OR, 4171. 

Office Employees No. 13188—Rm. 203, 
1182 Market, MA. 4614. Meets 3rd 
Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Office Employees No. 21320—Rm. 325, 1182 
Market. 

Operating Engineers (Hoisting and Port- 
able), No. 3—Rm. 303, 1161 Market 
HE. 1568. 

Operating Engineers (Stationary) No. 64— 
Anglo Bank Bldg., 16th and Mission Sts. 

Optical Technicians and Workers No. 18791 
—-Frank Higdon, Sec., 366 Post. 

Ornamental Iron Workers No. 472—200 
Guerrero. 

Packers and Preserve Workers No. 20989— 
1182 Market, Room 206. Meets last Fri- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 1158—112 Valencia. 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Makers No. 
1071—3053 - 16th St., UN. 6424. (Rus- 
sell G. Johnson). 

Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Pharmacists No. 838—Rm. 419, 1182 Mar- 
ket. HE. 1450. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meets Ist Friday. 
Office 320 Market. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks No. 2—P. O. Box 3334. 
Meets 4th Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Practical Nurses and Matrons’ Association 
No. 267—109 Golden Gate. HE. 8364. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Office, 630 Sac- 
xeeneanto. Meets 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Printing Specialties and Paper Converters 
No. 362—693 Mission. 

Production and Aeronautical Lodge 1327— 
Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Professional Embalmers No. 9049—William 
J. Williams, Sec., 2445 Vicente. Meets 
2nd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Real Estate Salesmen No. 22250—Walter 
Parker, Fin. Sec., 344 Teresita Blvd. 


Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 1089— 
1182 Market St. 

Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278—Meets 
1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Retail Department Store Clerks No. 1100— 
149 Powell, DO. 4792. 


Retail Fruit and Vegetable Clerks No. 1017 
—1182 Market. Meets 2nd Wednesday, 
Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe and Textile Saleamen No. 410— 
149 Powell, DO. 4792. Meets Tuesdays 
at Redmen’s Hall, 240 Golden Gate Ave. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacifie—59 Clay. 


S. F. and East Bay Steel Die and Copper 
Plate Engravers and Embossers No. 424 
—Herbert J. Salvatore, Sec., 120 Linda 
Vista Drive, Millbrae, Calif, 

Sanitary Truck Drivers and Helpers No. 
350—Room 2, Labor Temple. Meets last 
Friday, Labor Temple. 

Sausagemakers No. 203—Meets at 3012 
Sixteenth St., Thursdays. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meets Fri- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Fitters No, 9—1980 Mission. HE. 
3780. Meets 4th Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—200 
Guerrero. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—200 Gurerro. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—1621 
Market, HE. 8707. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers No. 29— 
Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 65—J. D. Roberts, Sec., 
38 Athens. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Office, Rm. 
311 Marshall Square Bldg., 1182 Market. 

Street Carmen, Division 1004—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Of- 
fice. Rm. 307-308 Marshall Square Bldg., 
1182 Market. 

Street Carmen, Division 192—3865 Ade- 
line St., Oakland. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 
Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Cough- 
lan, 70 Lenox Way. Meets 1st Wednesday, 

Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men No. 88—L. S. Armstrong, Sec., 209 
Guerrero. J. A. Johnson, Bus. Rep. 1608 
Webster St., Oakland, GLencourt 5860. 

Theater and Amusement Janitors No. 9— 
Aue Golden Gate Ave. Meets 3rd Tues- 
day. 

Theatrical Employees No. B-18—230 Jones. 

Theatrical Stage Employees No. 16—Meets 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Tobacco Workers No. 210—Meets 1st Tues- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Tool and Die Makers’ Lodge No. 1176— 
Leon Kaplan, Rec. See., 290 Green, DO. 
5744. 

Union Label Section—Meets 3rd Wednesday, 
Laber Temple. MA. 0610. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 1st Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—1040 Geary. Meets every 
Wednesday at 3 p. m, 

Waitresses No. 48—Office, 440 Ellis, OR. 
6713. Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
8:30 p. m.; 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
at 3 p. m., Native Sons’ Hall. 

Web eerowen No. 860—400 Brannan. GA. 


Watenmekers No. 101—942 Market, Room 


Welspnakon No. 102—942 Market, Room 

Water Workers No. i01—Meets 3rd Mon- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen No. 4—Meets 4th Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Welaere Lodge (S.F.) No. 1330—1179 Mar- 
Ket. 

Wholesale Liquor Drivers and Salesmen No. 
1098—Room 503, 323 Geary. GA. 7310. 

Window Cleaners No. 44—1119 Mission, 
MA. 3624. 
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Ration tokens will come into use on February 27. 
The following questions and answers ‘have been 
issued by the Office of Price Administration to help 
consumers understand how they will buy with this 
new ration currency. 

Question: When will I begin to use ration tokens? 
Answer: Consumers will begin to receive tokens in 
change from their retailers on February 27..They can 
be used immediately. 


Give Tokens in Change 

Q. Will O.P.A. give each consumer a certain num- 
ber of tokens when this new program begins, just as 
everybody was given a supply of ration stamps? 4. 
No. The only tokens you will get are those your re- 
tailer gives you in change. 

Q. Why will I need ration change? So far, except 
for receiving 1-point meat stamps in change, I have 
just counted out the right number of stamps to give 
my retailer when I have bought rationed foods. A. 
You will need change when tokens go into use be- 
cause each red and each blue stamp in your ration 
book will be worth ten points. It will no longer be 
so easy to give your dealer an exact number of points 
as it’ was when you had 8, 5, 2 and 1-point stamps 
to use. 


No Additional Points 


Q. If each stamp will be worth ten points, will I 
have more points to spend than I do now? A. No. 
You will have almost exactly the same number of 
points as you do now. You will simply use fewer 
stamps during any one ration period. That’s one ad- 
vantage of the new plan since handling fewer stamps 
will cut down the work of your retailer and will make 
your ration book last longer. 

Q. When each stamp is worth ten points, how will 
O.P.A. adjust the rationing program so as to give me 
the same number of points per month as I have now? 
A. At present, three sets of processed food stamps, a 
total of 12 stamps, are worth 48 points. Under the 
token system, five blue stamps, worth ten points each, 
will have a total value of 50 points. This small dif- 
ference of two points can be adjusted by a slight 
change in the point value of processed foods. 

Handling of Meat Stamps 

Q. Will meat stamps be handled the same way? A. 
Yes. At present each consumer gets 16 meat points 
a week, or 32 points everey two weeks. Under the 
token system three red stamps, worth 10 points each, 
will give him 30 points to use during the first two 
weeks of token rationing. As in processed foods ra- 
tioning, the small difference of two points will be 
adjusted in the point value of items rationed under 
the meat order. 

Q. What will consumers do with their tokens? A. 
They will use them very much as they now do pen- 
nies. A consumer who buys items worth 23 blue 
points, for example, will give his retailer 2 blue stamps 
(a total of 20 points) and 3 blue tokens (each worth 
1 point). If he has no tokens he will give his re- 
tailer 3 blue stamps (30 points) and receive 7 blue 
tokens in change. 

Token Colors Match Stamps 


@. Is there any difference between the meat and 
the processed foods tokens? A. The only difference 
in the two kinds of tokens is in their color. The colors 
match the stamps with which they will be used; blue 
stamps and blue tokens for processed foods; red 
stamps and red tokens for meats and fats. 


Q. If I have no blue tokens, may I use red ones to 
pay for processed foods? A. No. You will use two 
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kinds of tokens just as you have always used two 
kinds of point.stamps—one set for processed foods, 
the other for meats. 

Advantages of the System 

Q. What is the advantage of using tokens? A. 
Tokens are expected to make rationing simpler both 
for consumers and for the trade. There will be point 
currency of only two denominations—all stamps will 
be worth ten points; all tokens, one point. Consum- 
ers who have long used dimes and pennies will find 
it easier to figure than when they handled ration 
stamps worth 8, 5, 2 and 1 points. It will be easier 
for retailers to count stamps and to make change than 
when they had to examine each stamp to determine 
its point value. Tokens are also easier to handle than 
stamps. 

Q. Will I tum in my ration tokens at the end of 
each ration period? A. No. Tokens have no expira- 
tion date. 

—————§|_e———qui_— 
WORK FOR SOLDIERS ON LEAVE 


Thomas F. Costello, State War Manpower Com- 
mission head of New Jersey, has called on soldiers 
on leave or furlough to take jobs in war industries 
to help alleviate labor shortages in some sections of 
that state. He said a recent War Department ruling 
made it possible for soldiers to accept such jobs 
while on furlough. 


Special Census of Bay Area 


Officials of the Census Bureau have arrived in San 
Francisco from Washington to arrange for a special 
wartime count of the population of the Bay area. 
The information obtained, which will take two months 
to collect, will be used in planning for and determin- 
ing the needs of the area for increased allotments of 
food supplies, clothing and other necessities, based 
on these latest population statistics. 

eS ea 


A Senate committee report shows that some manu- 
facturers are making as much as 1000 per cent on 
war contracts. And yet they remind labor that 
soldiers get $50 a month. 
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Asks Co-operation with 
Treasury's Representative 


Charles F. West, Jr., has been functioning as tho 
Field Representative, Labor Section, for the War 
Finance Division of the ‘U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, having jurisdiction over the eleven wester-) 
states. He has performed an excellent job, but nu- 
merous unions have taken this important work for 
granted, and many of his appeals and requests for 
information have not been given the attention that 
they deserve. 

Secretary Haggerty, of the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor, is urging all of the Federation’s affil- 
iates to co-operate with the Treasury field represen- 
tative to every extent possible. “Labor’s showing in 
the financing of the war is going to play a very im- 
portant role,” Haggerty stated this week, “and Brother 
West is trying to do everything he can to see that 
labor is given its spot of recognition now and in the 
future. As it is, much that labor does is not being 
credited to it, and untitl the unions recognize the 
importance of working with Brother West, this situ- 
ation will continue to the disadvantage of labor. His 
address is 621 South Spring street, Los Angeles, 14.” 

— a 
FAMOUS PAINTING HERE 

The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum announces 
the purchase of a magnificent oil painting by the 
famous Flemish master, Peter Paul Rubens (1577- 
1640). The large painting (74% x 56% inches) is now 
being displayed inside the entrance of the Park mu- 


seum in a specially constructed framework. The sub- 
ject of the painting is “The Tribute Money,” and 
the composition of nine life-size figures, seen to the 
knees, illustrates the passage in the twenty-second 
chapter of Matthew, sixteenth to twenty-first verses, 
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The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattem, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. ; 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaing establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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National Labor Bureau 


(PACIFIC COAST LABOR BUREAU) 
H. P. Melnikow, Director 
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CHICAGO PORTLAND 
Randolph Wells Bldg. Spalding Bldg. 
Telephone: RAndolph 6388 Telephone: Bescon 3889 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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We Guarantee 


SATISFACTION... 


Above everything else, we value the satisfaction 


of our customers. Even though the price is much 
lower than you would pay elsewhere, you must 
be satisfied with your purchase. This guarantee 


is the backbone of over fifty-six years of business. 


SHOP AT’ SEARS AND SAVE 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


In SAN FRANCISCO at MISSION, ARMY and VALENCIA STREETS 


